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FOREWORD. 



I have been asked to prefix to this book a few 
words of introduction, and I gladly seize the 
opportunity of paying my tribhte also to the 
generous and lofty character which has inspired 
it. Among the many Theosopliists who have 
■acrificed file and home for the dear service of 
j I dia, none, I think, has met with more misunder- 

in 


landing 


ingratitude than George 


S. 


and more 

Arundale. It is therefore well that those whom 
he has served in the Central Hindft College should 

? bear testimony to what they owe him. 

That he is followed by the staff and the 
, students with love, and by the majority with 
i, passionate reverence and loyalty, is patent to all; 
P and this power of leadership, and of winning love 
and trust are, as is so often the case, the reasons 
lor dislike and distrust among those who do not 
sluu-e that power. The commonplace is that which 
never gives offence; great natures arouse great 
love and great hatred in those around them. X ■ 

i ^ 

As a successful Principal, I think that George 
Vrundale s name will shine in the annals of education 
with those of Dr. Arnold of Rugby and Dr. 
u aughan of Harrow. He has not yet reached 
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middle age, though he lays down for awhile the 
sceptre that he has wielded so well, and his record 
is not half writ. 

It is said in this book that I have had the 
happiness of stimulating this life to service. If 
so it be, great is the reward. For among my many 
sons and pupils there is none of whom a mother 
and teacher may feel more proud than of George 
Arundale. 


ANNIE BESANT, 



President of the Board of Trus 

CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE. 


r 
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MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 
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PREFACE. 


I his book is the outcome o£ a general feeling 
on the part of those who, whether as teachers or 
students, have learnt to know and love the Principal 
of the Central Hindu College at Benares, that 
something should be done, now that he is leaving 
India for some years, to place on record then’ own 
sentiments towards him and the character of the 
work which he has done in that Institution. 
The reasons which have prompted them to this are 
twofold. In the first place, it is felt that some 
kind of personal tribute is definitely owed to Mr. 
Arundaie in return for all the ungrudging and self¬ 
less labour of the past ten years. In the second 
place, those who have been in a position to study 
the methods and to witness their results from near, 
at first hand, are of opinion that these contain so 
much which cannot but be of value in the future 
developments of the science of education, not only 
in India but elsewhere, that it is only right that an 
attempt should be made to set forth both the man 
and his methods of working for the benefit of those 
who are interested in the training of the young. In 
doing this, much use has been made of Mr. 
Arundale’s own writings, as this has seemed the 
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itbrbefest method of presenting his views. It has 
also been the endeavour of the editor of these pages 
to present as complete a picture as possible of the 
man himself, by securing articles written from 
many different points of view and by writers of 
many different ages and positions. It is his hope 
that the book may not only prove instructive with 
regard to the theory and practice of education, but 
that it may stimulate many of its readers, to high 
endeavour and great ideals through the example of 
a singularly noble and winning personality. 

I must not omit to thank the Manager of the 
Tara Printing Works, Pt. Baijnath Jijja for the 
splendid enthusiasm with which he has thrown 
himself into the publication of this book, and it is 
due to his unwearied efforts that we have been able 
to bring out the book in less than three Aveeks. 


B. Sanjiva IUo. 
Gyan Geha 
Benares City. 
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S. Arundale: 
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His Life and Work 


in the C. H. C. 


It is not easy to write of one to whom one 
owes more than words can tell. Yet I feel I must 
speak of him and of his magnificent work in the 
Hindft College. The outer world has no doubt 
heard much of the work of the college. It is not 
of that I shall write. It is rather one aspect of 
the C. H. C. which is little known and little 
realised by the public, but which is the very life 
and soul of the Hindu College, that it is my 
privilege to endeavour to reveal to the large 
body of parents and school-masters, who are 
anxiously considering the problem of education, 
in India. Many and many a time have I been 
asked to speak on the question of religious and 
moral education in the C. H. C. It is in response 
to that demand that I have thought it desirable 
to give to the public some idea of the life and 
work of a remarkable man, whose privilege it 
has been to vivify the existing methods of educa¬ 
tion by throwing into his work the force and 
vigour of his splendid enthusiasm and devotion. 

It is possible that the manner in which I 
may speak of Mr. Arundale may create misun- 
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The Central Hind ft College is 
work not of one individual, but of many men 


and women who have devoted their lives to the 


cause. But it is not the organisation of the outer 
activities of the college with which I shall deal 

_rather the inspiration that has bought about 

the beautiful relationship between the students 
and the members of the staff. In other words, I 
shall try to picture the kind of spirit growing up 
in the college, a spirit which is inspiring many 
a young heart to consecrate itself to the service 
of the country. 


Early Life. 

Mr. Arundale was born on the first of 
December, 1878, the youngest child of the Rever¬ 
end John Kay, a Congregational Minister. His 
mother was the daughter of Mrs. Arundale who 
was the daughter of H. W. Pickersgill, Esq., 
j> A. Mr. Arundale’s mother died in child-birth 
leaving the little child in the care of her sister 
Miss Arundale who has been a mother to him 


ever since. 

Eor thirty-five years Miss Arundale has sur¬ 
rounded him with a mother’s affection and love, 
keeping away from him all the worries and diffi¬ 
culties” of domestic life, so that her son might be 
free to devote himself to the service of the world. 
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of the most beautiful lessons we have learn! 
in Benares has been to watch Miss Arundale’s 
life - of sacrifice, the giving up of those 
little things which mean so little to others, but 
which mean so much to the loving heart of the 
mother. It is a glad thing to feel that Mr. 
Arundale’s splendid work in the college has been 
made possible by the love, the encouragement, 
the self*denial of his mother. 


The child did not enjoy good health, but he 
was very carefully looked after by his adopted 
mother. His childhood was surrounded by the 
most loving and affectionate care, and we may be 
sure that it was this training by love in the early 
years of his life that awakened in him that 
beautiful and ready sympathy which Mr. Arun- 
dale shows out so fully and conspicuously in his 
nature. Love ever awakens love, and gentle and 
affectionate treatment in childhood is like the 
sunshine under which the whole of a man’s na¬ 
ture blossoms out into perfection. 

Mr. Arundale’s early connection with India 
is of great interest. It was in the early days of 
the Theosophical Society. Marvels and pheno¬ 
mena were in the air, and under the inspiration 
of H. P. Blavatsky’s genius some of the more 
daring and aspiring students had formed circles 
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e purpose of study and investigation. Miss 
Arundale’s home in Elgin Crescent was such a 
centre. Hither came Balm Mohini Mohan Chat- 
terji, one of the early lights of the Theosophical 
Society, of striking appearance with his long 
dark hair, refined and sensitive, his face lighted 
up by the radiance of a pure life. Mr. Arundale, 
looking backward on those childhood days, still 
remembers how, when he was only six years old, 
ho was summoned downstairs after dinner to be 


§L 


introduced to a dark gentleman. Naturally 
enough the first impression was one of wondering 
fear, and the little child shrank back from the 
stranger. But it was only for a short time. 
Soon the shyness wore off and the two became 
very close friends. Eater on H. P. B. herself 
made Elgin Crescent her temporary home. The ; 
child s early life was thus spent in an atmos¬ 
phere of spirituality, of inspiring ideals. 


He thus came into contact with H. P. B. and 
also with Colonel Olcott quite early in life; but the 
impression left by the former is quite ineffaceable, 
and he often delights in telling the story of his 
visit with her to the Zoological Gardens, H. P. B. 
being in a bath chair, and how when he slipped 
she-though almost an invalid-almost hurled her¬ 
self from her chair to pick him up. H. P. B. 
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to have had quite a prophetic glimpse^ 
ihe child s future, for she fondly called him 
hei little chelS, and for a long time there used 
to be at Adyar a portrait of Mr. Arundale as a 
child sent by H. P. B. to the Colonel, a signi¬ 
ficant fact in the light of the events that sub¬ 
sequently took place. 

In 1884 he was sent to a Kindergarten school 
not far from Miss Arundale’s home in Elgin 
Crescent, and two years later he entered Linton 
House School. In this school he stayed for two 
years, In 1888, the boy, now ten years old, ac¬ 
companied his mother and grandmother on a tour 
in Europe. A stay was made at Wiesbaden, in 
Germany, and he was educated for a short time 
in a local school. The party then went to Swit¬ 
zerland, Italy and Prance. On his return to 
England he was entered once more in Linton 
House School from which in 1893 he passed the 
Cambridge Local for juniors. Owing to ill- 
health he was withdrawn from school and he 
was placed under the care of a private tutor, 
Mr. 11. Hodder, who prepared him for entering 
the University. In June, 1895, he passed the 
Previous Examination, and in October he went 
to Cambridge, first as a non-collegiate student 
and then as a member of St. John’s College. Miss 
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Arundale went and stayed with her son and 
eagerly shared with him his studies. She at¬ 
tended lectures, and her house No. 7 Maid’s Cause¬ 
way was the centre of a small circle of friends 
who regularly met to discuss, over the soothing 
pipe, many of the problems of life. 

His college tutor was Doctor—now Sir 
Donald—MacAlister, the present rector of 
Glasgow University, and many Indian students 
who bave known him can testify to his wide 
and liberal sympathies. Under his tutor’s in¬ 
fluence he made himself friendly to the Indian stu¬ 
dents of his own day. Among his Indian friends 
at Cambridge were Mr. C. Jinarajadasa, the well- 
known lecturer for the T. S. in America, Mr. 
Paranjpe, the Senior Wrangler and Principal of 
the Fergusson College, and the distinguished Kama 
brothers from Bombay. He took a great deal of 
interest in a little association of Indian students 
at Cambridge known as the Indian Majlis. In 
1898 Mr. Arundale took his B. A. degree in 
moral science, having studied under Prof. Mar¬ 
shall, Dr. Keynes and others. In 1899 he took 
the degree of EL. B„ having studied under Pro¬ 
fessor Maitland, Dr. Kenny and Mr. Whitaker, 
the famous coach. He played chess for the 1st 
team of his college. In 1902 he proceeded to the 
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degree. In 1899 he became a member of 
the Worshipful Company of Pewterers of London 
with which body the family had been for some 
time associated, and as such is a Pree- 


long 


man of the city of London—a position carry¬ 
ing with it certain privileges of an uncertain 
kind. 


After he had left the University his life 
was unsettled. He first went to Paris and made 
an exhaustive study of the Napoleonic and Re¬ 
volutionary periods at the Archives 'Rationales 
and at the Bibliotheque Nationale, and after¬ 
wards at the British Museum in London. He 
had ideas of journalism and of the law. An 
article of his appeared in the Civil and Military 
Gazette, and he was the correspondent of a cer¬ 
tain Ceylon paper. 

All this time he showed no signs of any 
particular leaning towards Theosophy. It is 
true that he had been admitted in 1895 by Mr. 
A. P. Sinnett to the London lodge of the T. S. 
which used to meet at Leinster Gardens, W. and 
he had spent a year under Mr. C. W. Lead!) cater 
as tutor, with Denny Sinnett, son of Mr. A. P, 
Sinnett and C. Jinarajadasa as fellow-pupils. 
But it was not till Mrs. Besant came into his life 
that Theosophy became to him the all-compell- 
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that it was destined to be for 
in the future. In 1902 Mrs. Besant delivered 
her famous address on “Theosophy and Imperial¬ 
ism ” in the large Queen’s hall in London. It 
was a powerful plea to the English people, rous¬ 
ing in them the sense of national honor and 
true imperial dignity, a plea for justice and truth, 
for the protection of the weak by the strong, 
a plea for an Imperialism which “shall be 
a blessing and not a curse, a light to the Empire 
and to the world that it will serve ; an Imperial¬ 
ism under which the subject peoples shall be as 
proud of the British islands as those who aie 
born upon their soil; an Imperialism in which, 
as was once written, the King shall regard every 
man as his son and guard and love him as 
his own; an Imperialism which shall be the 
first of the Empires of the world to exist for 
the good of all those whom it rules, world-wide, 
because world-loved, and powerful because the 
Throne is based on the Brotherhood that no¬ 
thing can destroy.” 

It was a masterly address, delivered with all 
the power and dignity of her marvellous elo¬ 
quence. It was indeed a trumpet call to duty, 
sounded by one who is truly a mighty leader of 
men. 




nspiration 


splendid music of her oratory died down, the 
resolve was made, the resolve to follow her who 
had brought to him the message from those 
secret recesses of the Himalayas where the 
Lords of Wisdom dwell. Inwardly he exclaimed 
in his own heart in the words of Ruth : "Whi¬ 
ther thou goest I will go; and where thou lodg- 
est I will lodge: thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God, my God: where thou diest, I will 
die, and there will I be buried 9 „ IT p mav well 
have intuitively, as in a flash, seen the truth of 
those beautiful words which he has written 
about his beloved and revered leader, Mrs. Besant. 
“ In the experience of many of us,” he says, 
“whither she goes thither we do well to follow; 
as she lives in the hearts of all those to whom 
she has brought the light, so should we do well 
to learn how to live in the hearts of others; as 
the world is her family, so should we make it 
ours; as she is the eager servant of the Great 
Teachers of mankind, so should we also strive to 
learn to serve Them; and just as she can see the 
life behind all forms, so should we learn not to be 
repelled by the form which is fleeting and which 
Separates, but to join in the common life which 
Unites us all.” 
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the close of the lecture Mr. Arundale was 
introduced to Mrs. Besant, and he determined to 
offer himself to Mrs. Besant’s service, and surely 
there is no one in the world more devoted, 
more loyal to his beloved leader, than George 
S. Arundale, In his room at Shanti Kuuja, 
Benares, there is a steel desk bearing the follow¬ 
ing inscription :—“To George S. Arundale with 


<SL 


love from A. B. in grateful recognition of a flaw¬ 


less devotion.” 

With characteristic energy Mr. Arundale did 
not lose any time in looking for work. All work 
to him is sacred. The size of a thing is of no 
consequence to him. The smallest, the most in¬ 
significant details of work, he performs with a 
whole-hearted devotion. And we find that the 
young graduate from Cambridge commenced his 
Theosophical work by doing odd jobs in the 
Head-quarters of the Theosophical Society at 28, 
Albemarle street, W„ writing names in registers, 
addressing envelopes, gumming stamps on to 
letters etc.; and we must remember that this was 
done in the most joyful and cheerful manner. He 
was then given the work of sub-editing the now 
defunct Theosophical Review under Mr. G. R. S. 
Mead, and was appointed Asst. General Secretary 
of the British Theosophical Society under Mr- 
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ghtley. Later on he officiated as General 
Secretary for a short time and so gradually drew 
closer into touch with the work of the Theoso- 
phical Society into which he had thrown himself 
to the uttermost. 


With Mrs. Besant, Miss Arundale, Mr. and 
Miss Bright, Captain (now Colonel) and Mrs. 
Lauder, he took part in the formation in 1902 of 
the British department of Universal Co*masonry, 
an organisation started in 1893 by the great 
French writer Maria Desraimes, so that both men 
and women might take part in Masonry on an 
equal footing. He became the first “Orator” of 
the Human Duty Lodge, London, No. 6 ; and the 
organisation now numbers many lodges in vari¬ 
ous parts of the British Empire. 

In November, 1902, Mrs. Besant had need of 
a Professor of English for the Central Hindu 
College, and on the 27th of that month, when on 
a visit to Paris, Mrs. Besant asked Mr. and Miss 
Arundale whether they would not make their 
homes in India for India’s service. It so happen¬ 
ed that they had just taken on a seven years 
lease a very pleasant house in the “Avenue,” 
Ealing, near London. But they gladly welcomed 
the opportunity of serving India, a country ren¬ 
dered sacred by the presence of the Great Ones 
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are guiding the Theosophical Society. The 
lease was soon disposed of, and apart from the 
separation from friends and relatives which their 
departure entailed, the greatest grief was the 
separation from their cat Bru, a daughter 
of Mr. Jinarajadasa’s celebrated Ji. Bru had 
been with them for a long time during the Cam¬ 
bridge life, when she often tried to accompany 
Mr. Arundale to his lectures, and at Ealing 
one of its greatest joys was to give Mr. Arundale 
about three yards start and then race him up the 
garden, the final being the clambering up Mr, 
Arundale’s body in order to put her paws on his 
shoulders. It, was not thought advisable to sub¬ 
ject Bru to the Indian climate and she was most 
reluctantly—indeed with tears—given in charge 
of the mother of an old servant, and a shilling a 
week was provided for her maintenance for the 
rest of her life. And then came the eventful 
Indian life from February, 1903 until April, 1913 
—ten years full of work and effort. 


:o: 
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Work in India. 

Mr. Arundale’s services to England and India 

Years ago leading a more or less lonely life in 
a strange land, I used to dream noble dreams. 
Far away from home, surrounded by the ancient 
and venerable traditions of a famous seat of 
I' a rung, I had visions of a noble future and a 
mighty destiny for my own beloved country; 
and the one prayer that rose from my heart was 
that I might have the privilege of consecrating 
my life to the service of my country. I have 
found my dreams come true, as all the dreams 
of the soul come true sooner or later. The 
opportunity came only a month after I landed 
in India. When I came to Benares the first 
feeling was one of disapppointment. I had 
dreamed of an institution placed in the mid 9 t of 
quiet groves through which the mighty Gunga 
flowed of holy temples thrilling with spiritual 
vigour, of a cloistered life under whose shelter the 
ancient wisdom grew and flourished side by sido 
with the learning of the West. None of these 
did I see in Benares. But gradually I began 
to see things in their proper proportions, and 
hardly a year passed before I began to realise that 
I was at the heart of a great movement for 
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uplifting of India, a movement more far- 
reaching in its effects than any other of which 
I have heard, and I came to look upon the 
Hindd College as a sacred centre, verity the 
temple of the new spirit which will express 
itself in all its splendid perfection in the mighty 
India of the future. 

At the heart of that movement I found 
George S. Arundale the devoted pupil of Mrs. 
Besant. I had known him in the beginning of 
my work in the C. H. 0. as a joyous young Eng¬ 
lishman, full of life and spirits, the very anti¬ 
thesis of the brooding mystic and idealist, frank 
and hearty, with a great fund of human affection, 
whose greatest joy appeared to be to spend his 
time amongst students, playing with them, talk¬ 


ing to them about things which seemed to me 




at the time very trivial. As Miss Arundale has 
often told me, whenever she found a crowd of 
animated humanity in the playing-field, more or less 
in a state of hilarious mirth, she invariably found 
her George in the centre. No individual seemed 
to me less likely to play the part of the high 
priest of this new spirit than this young genial 
and loving-hearted Englishman. 

Yet beneath this rather boisterousandlight-heart- 
exterior, there was a vein of high seriousness 
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a reverence for sacred things, and above all 
a devotion so rare, so lofty, that I often find it 
difficult to express in worcls. There is nothing 
that he will not sacrifice for the sake of his be¬ 
loved teacher Mrs. Besant. I have often found 
him wishing that there was more which he could 
sacrifice. Far from being frivolous, I found that 
every minute that he spent amongst the young 


ones who were entrusted to his care, was really 
spent in the service of his leader. She had asked 


him to study the young men, their customs, their 
habits, to live with them as an elder brother, to 
share their joys and their sorrows, and to give them 
the protection of a father, the love of a mother, 
the gentle wisdom of a teacher, the kindness and 
sympathy of a friend and companion: in fact to 
join all the boys into a united family. And day 
after day he strove to perform the duty allotted 
him, counting all sacrifices as joy, all the weari¬ 
ness and the pain as something to be undergone 
with gladness for her who had trodden the path 
for him, and had made the road smooth. When 
sometimes the strain became too great to bo 
borne, when life became too hard to be lived, 
there shone before him the light of a life of suffer¬ 
ing nobly borne, of mental agony cheerfully en¬ 
dured in order that the children of men might see 
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, light, and that their life might be made gladder 
and warmer by its cheerful rays. Many have 
known of the joys and the privileges of Mr. 
Arundale’s life. But few have known of the cease¬ 
less strain he has endured, of insults cheerfully 


borne, of indifference, apathy and contempt be has 
serenely suffered from and overcome. Through 
all the difficulties and troubles of his life, there 
has ever been present before him an unfailing 
inspiration, the life and work of his beloved 
leader, Mrs. Besant, to whose service he had dedi¬ 
cated’himself. It is this ‘flawless devotion’ 
which one finds running through every detail 
of his work, whether in his capacity as the Prin¬ 
cipal of the Hindu College, or as the devoted 
friend of his colleagues and his pupils. 

It took me one long year before I could 
understand this aspect of Mr. Arundale’s life. 
And it came home to me that out of such de¬ 
votion are the leaders of great movements born, 
that of such stuff are heroes and martyrs made, 
and I saw before me a living hero, a spiritual 
kni <r ht willing to face the terrible weapons of 
the modern world—obloquy, contempt and ridi- 

cu ] c _ an( j to hold aloft the banner of spirituality. 

There is no force in the world, so potent and 


mighty , as devotion to a great and mighty leader. 
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ut when that leader wields no weapon of de¬ 


fence, and goes forth into the battle armed only 
^ith love and compassion, there is no limit to 
tile possibilities of conquest, for verily those who 
are unselfish rule and dominate the world. 

And in Benares the new life surging through- 
out the land has taken shape under the leader¬ 
ship, primarily of Mrs. Besant, but visibly to 
many under her own devoted follower, Mr. George 
S. A. run dale Hie watchword of that movement 
is peace and brotherhood. The attitude of the 
leaders of this movement cannot be better des¬ 
cribed than by quoting a passage from one of 
Mrs. Besant’s speeches. Speaking of the suspi¬ 
cion and hatred with which a certain section of 
the Indian people looked upon the English, Mrs. 
Besant says: “ When I see suspicions arise, and 

read words of hatred...I say to myself: *AlasL 
the memory of wrong still remains, and the only 
way to root it out is the way of loving service, of 
quiet acceptance of now wrongful suspicion 
until hatred is worn out by love.’ Hatred 
coaseth not by hatred at any time: hatred 
ceaseth by love. And will not you, my Indian 
brothers, allow the few of us in English bodies, 
who have given to the Motherland our love, our 

work and our devotion, who have for her sake 
2 
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alien the country of our birth and the friends 
we have left behind; will you not allow us to 
pour out our love at India’s feet and to give the 
service we count it honor and privilege to render ? 
Will you not let us make amends for the wrongs 
of the past? We will bear the karma of our 
country ; we will bear the suspicion; we will bear 
hatred; and we will pay you back only in love 
and service.” 

And I who came after some years’ stay in the 
freest country in the world, with my heart full 
of resentment against the contempt which some 
Europeans sometimes feel for the coloured races, 
I to whom the word loyalty meant hypocrisy, 
have learnt what it is to be a loyal citizen, only 
because I have seen noble men aud women in 
Benares bearing upon their shoulders burdens of 
imperial England. Men and women in England 
speak of the work of the great builders of Em¬ 
pire.' But little do they know that, but for the 
unknown and unrecognised band of unselfish 
workers who count it a glory to deny them¬ 
selves, the days of British rule in India might 


be numbered. When I am insulted or treated 
with scant courtesy by any of the ruling 
race, I think of my beloved leaders, and for their 
sake I forgive. Many and many a time have stu- 
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-3 come to me with bitter resentment against 
some wrong and injury described in the papers, 
and I have silenced them by merely mentioning 


the name of Mr. Arundale and his ceaseless 
love and work for India. And on his side he is 
ever patient with those whose feelings against 
England are strong, and by such patience, by a 
never failing gentleness and courtesy, by a regard 
for the conventions and customs of Indians, he 


has made loyalty compatible with a strong self- 
respect and a deep and passionate love of 
country. Let us not forget that year after year 
boys go out of the Hindu College, carrying far 
and wide memories of a life lived in close and 
friendly sympathy and companionship, and in 
mutual co-operation in a common work, with 
English men and women, thus becoming pioneers 
of an imperial movement in which England and 
India shall join hands for the greater glory of 
the Empire. In the light of these later ideals 
I am able to understand the meaning of Mr. 
Arundale’s love for his boys, of his joining in all the 
small and trivial details of boys’ lives; and I know 
now that link by link he is forging a chain which 
will bind England to India and that these links 
shall be unbreakable, for they are forged by love, 
and love’s chain cannot be rent asunder. He 
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ows, and we also know, that in this as in other 
work he is but an instrument in the hands of a Pro¬ 
vidence that is drawing England and India to¬ 
gether for the fulfilment of a glorious destiny. 
As such we honor the man, greatly for what he 
does himself, even more highly for what he is 
permitted to do as the instrument of the Mighty 
Spirit guiding the destinies of our great country. 


Let us once more take up the thread of the 
narrative of Mr, Arundale’s life from the point 
where we left him ready to start for India to 
commence the great work which he was given to 
do by Mrs. Besant. We have seen the kind of ideals 
w hich were given to him to realise, and it will 
be interesting to watch his career, to study the 
various methods which he employed to accomplish 
the eud. Before he came to India his know¬ 
ledge of the country was extremely scanty. He 
has often told us how he thought of the Hindu 
College as a small building in the midst of a 
great desert, where the palms grew in abundance, 
infested by all kinds of wild animals. But he 
was agreeably surprised when in February, 1903, 
he landed in India and arrived at Benares to find 
a very big college with hundreds of boys in it. 
At Moghal Sarai he was met by Mrs. Besant, 
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Upendranath Basu, Babu Bhagavan Das, 
tiers. The party drove in carriages from 
1 Sarai to Mrs. Besant’s home at Shanti 
Kunja. Life in India was not at first easy 
The strange food, the troublesome noises of the 
ehowkidars at night, the strange dress of the 
boys, insufficient in the eyes of a European, all 
these tended to make life very difficult. Mr. 
Arundale came to the Hindu College first as 
Professor of English, when owing to Dr. Richard¬ 
son’s illness, Mr. Collins officiated as the 
Principal of the college. All this time, however, 
Mrs. Besant gave him valuable advice about 
the customs and habits of the Hindu students. 
As a general piece of advice she told him: 
“Give way in all things, save in matters of 
principle,” and he has followed this precept 
ever since. 

On the resignation of Mr. Banburjr, the then 
Head-Master of the School Department, in 1901, 
Mr. Arundale became honorary Head-Master, a 
post which he held until 1907. 

Work in the School. 

We have already noticed one of Air. Arundale’s 
most conspicuous qualities—his utter devotion 
and loyalty to Mrs. Besant. This unflinching 
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is the characteristic of all leaders 
■without it a leader cannot win followers who will, 
should need arise, surrender their lives at his 
bidding for a cause. Mr. Arundale saw that 
what India needed more than anything else was 
loaders who could guide the ignorant masses, and 
v ho w ould not be at the mercy of popular prejudice 
and superstition. He proceeded,therefore, directly 
10 the work of building up among the students 
of the Hindu College the spirit of loyalty to a 
leader. 



Discipline by love. 

There is a certain passage in * Education a 9 
Service ’ which gives very accurately the attitude 
-which Mr. Arundale took from the very begin¬ 
ning of his career aS Head-Master. It says-. 
“The whole idea of what is called ‘punishment’ 
is not only wrong but foolish. A teacher who 
tries to frighten his boys into doing what he 
wishes does not see that they only obey him 
while he is there, and that they will pay no 
attention to his rules, or even take a pleasure in 
breaking them, because they dislike him. But if 
he draws them to do what he wants because they 
love him and wish to please him, they will keep 
bis rules even in his absence, and so make his 
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much easier.’' He saw that the only per- 
manent discipline is self-discipline, that is a dis¬ 
cipline which is imposed by the individual himself 
and not by any outward authority, and that the 
most perfect ruler is one who rules without 
making his rule felt. This spirit was almost 
non-existent in the Hindu College, and Mr. 
Arundale therefore placed before himself as the 
ideal to be achieved, the creation of a great 
devotion to the college and to its head, so that, 
instead of the cold and often <mllino 
system of discipline which exists in most institu¬ 
tions, he might give to the students a splendid 
inspiration for work, an inspiration derived from 
the life of the President, Mrs. Besant. There is 
nothing more inspiring for the young than hero- 
worship, and reverence for great things, nothing 
more beautiful than the homage youth pays to 
greatness. The struggle for life has not yet dim¬ 
med the vision of youth, and it can see the divine 
shining through the human more clearly than at 
a later stage in life. And happy the young man 
who can come into contact with a great and 
inspiring life—for such a life fires the soul, and 
the little flame, once lit at the greater light, 
may grow dim but can never be extinguished. It 
may smoulder, but a passing breeze blowing over 
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ill make the flame only the more luminous. 

Day after day, in the school, in the college, and 
in the boarding house it was the privilege of the 
boys of the C. H. C. to spend their time in the 
company of one in whose heart there ever burnt 
the steady flame of devotion to a great, leader. In 
the midst of the play and the fun, the heart of 
their teacher would go to the one whose pupil 
he was and in whose name he was serving. And 
no wonder that there gradually gathered round 


him from among the more unselfish and the 
nobler boys, a band of young people whose 
hearts beat with the same hopes, the same aspi¬ 
rations, above all with the same devotion to the 
service of men. Whenever and wherever there 
was work to be done, then and there gathered 
this band of devoted pupils who threw themselves 
into the work with the same ardent devotion that 
their leader displayed. He was to them the 
embodiment of all that their youthful and ardent 
imagination conceived as the highest and noblest, 
and they loved him as it is the privilege of few 
to be loved. They followed him wherever he 
went. Did be go on a tour for the coliection of 
funds for the college? There surely were his 
faithful students who worked hard from the early 
' ours of the morning till the late hours of night. 
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knew tbeir leader; they knew that he was 
the most indefatigable, the most cheerful, of them 
all; they knew that he shared with them the 
same food, the same lodgings, that no matter how 
hard, how uncomfortable the surroundings were, 
yet his great love for them made every hardship 
easy to bear. They knew that he was glad to be 
with them, glad to feel the joy of their lives: and 
these young and faithful souls, whose devotion to 
their leader is a matter of astonishment to many 
and of disapproval to some, have thus early in 
life learnt the priceless lesson that he alone is fit 
to lead who would more willingly, more gladly, 
follow another, that only an entire renunciation 
I and self-surrender enables one to wield the sceptre 
of authority. Again he taught them the dignity 
of labour, by glorifying the trivial and irksome 
tasks of daily life, by surrounding them with the 
halo of service. If there was any piece of work 
which everybody shirked, that was the work 
which he chose to do, till his enthusiasm render¬ 
ed every task attractive. Every duty of life he 
skilfully wove into the fabric of service of the 
country. Was it carrying benches and chairs, he 
Was in the very forefront, and, fired by his 
enthusiasm, the boys would rush to the task. 
Was it attending to drill, a not very pleasant 
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pation ? There he was, himself going through 
all the military evolutions, sometimes missing 
even the splendid lectures of Mrs. Besant. Few, 
indeed, outside the Hindu College realise that if 
Mr. Arundale is loved with a devotion which is 


rarely given to a teacher, it is because he has 
won it by a constant, unwavering fidelity to the 
trust imposed upon him, by being to his students 
what his own beloved leader has been to him. 

Thus he trained these faithful disciples a- 
long the path of service by making them urn 
derstand that a small thing done in the right 
attitude was a far greater thing than an appa¬ 
rently big thing done for selfish ends. He taught 
them that young as they are, it is possible for 
them to form part of the great array of workers 
engaged in the building of the national edifice- 
and every little thing done, however trivial it 
may be, is something which adds to the beauty 
and the splendour of the temple. 

Uius he strove to make the school aud coll¬ 
ege the training ground for the future leaders 
of India. It was with this end in view that he 
first introduced in the school, and then later on 
in the college the prefect system. 
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The Prefect System. 

Readers of ‘Tom Brown’s school days’ are 
familiar with the £korj bow the great Head- 
Master of Bughy brought, about an entire revo¬ 
lution in public school life. We know well how 
many brave men in England learnt their earliest 
lessons in the art of ruling as prefects in that 
famous public school, how the wielding of power 
and authority and the responsibilities of office 
have helped to tame the rude energies of youth, 
find have brought out the finest quality in man, 
strength combined with gentleness. Many a 
Tom Brown entering that school and coming 
under the influence of Dr. Arnold emerged a 
nobler and a gentler soul, following in his 
footsteps, and inspired by his example, Mr. 
Arundale sought to introduce into the school a 
system of school discipline which has beeu attend¬ 
ed with conspicuous success in the Hindu College, 
and which may, therefore, be followed with ad¬ 
vantage in the various institutions in the coun¬ 
try. “ The system ”, to use Mr Aruudale’s own 
words, “consists in transferring gradually to 
specially selected students a definite series of 
duties connected with the discipline of the school,, 
giving clearly defined powers accompanied hv 
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■tant obligations. In other words a subor 
iinate court is created, in which, as far as possi¬ 
ble, all less grave affairs are settled without re¬ 
course to the more formal and official interference 
of the members of the staff. The Court of Ap¬ 
peal [the Head-Master and members of the staff] 
is, of course, preserved, and reserves to itself the 


right both of quashing decisions of the * court 
b t low’, and of judging such cases as it may deem 
desirable.” 


To me it appears that no step Mr. Arundale 
has taken is of more far-reaching import¬ 
ance in connection with the political evolu¬ 
tion of India than the introduction into the 
C„ H. C. of this prefect system. It is an admir¬ 
able training ground for the future leaders and 
organisers of India. The error often made 
in our public life is that it is considered that to 
enter the arena of polities requires only a power 
of repeating the commonplaces of political 
science, and a certain skill in the handling of 
words. That the leader of a political movement 
should have been trained from early youth in 
the principles and art of government, that he 
should have a working knowledge of the machin¬ 
ery of administration, and an intimate knowledge, 
derived from personal experience, of the problems 
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which he is dealing, that above all he should 
be a leader of men able to understand, sympathise 
with, his followers, read their hearts, that he 
should possess a purity of character and a lofti¬ 
ness of aim which gives him the right to lead, 
that he should be a tower of strength, unshaken 
by the storms of passion, the conflict of political 
parties: that he should possess all these qualifi¬ 
cations, is recognised in practice by few of our 
politicians. It seems to me that it is in the 
school and in the college that the leaders of the 
nation should receive their training. It jc the 
business of the teacher to study the characters of 
the boys entrusted to his charge, to tabulate and 
classify their qualities and afford them opportu¬ 
nities for the proper exercise and growth ot their 
faculties. Mr Arundale recognised this clearly 
from the very beginning of his career. His close 
and intimate knowledge of the habits and lives of 
his pupils, gained by long-continued association 
with them, enabled him to select out of the large, 
number of boys those showing the special indica¬ 
tions and characteristics of people who are born 
to lead. The strength and force of a nature can 
accurately be judged by the quality *tud the 
amount of its re-action on its surroundings. It 
is very often the wilful, domineering boy, the 
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jy who delights in mischief, specially if it is 
of a daring character, who, if properly guided 
and controlled, will become a powerful leader 
of men. The gentle and quiet lad who shows 
no tendency either to evil or to good may pass 
away without leaving any mark on his time. He 
dies as he lived, and is soon forgotten. 


Mr. Arundale has often been blamed, by 
those who do not know, for his leniency towards 
troublesome and mischievous lads. And yet I 
have known them gradually changing into brave 
and unselfish youths capable of great sacrifice. 
The force of such natures requires only to be 
pushed upwards instead of downwards to be 
directed along the right channels. But few 
people are capable of giving this upward turn 
It means a capacity to intuit the innermost 
natures of other people, a capacity born of a 
great love and a wide sympathy. It means 
untiring patience, it means absence of personal 
prejudices, of likes and dislikes, and only the 
most selfless natures are capable of catching a 
glimpse of the beauty of the Inner God through 
the heavy veil of matter which dims the splendour 
within. To see into the very soul of the pupil and 
reveal the hidden glory,, that is the work of the 
teacher and still more of the Master. The rough 
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marble is there, and, seeing the God 
within, the teacher must be the chisel in th> 
hand of the great Sculptor and must help in 
in the chipping away of the superfluous marble 
so as reveal the perfect and splendid statue 
within. A rare privilege thus to help humanity 
to realise its own divinity, and only here and 
there can one find men whose destiny it is to 
work in this manner. And yet I have seen some 
who possess this mighty privilege, and among 
them is Mr. Arundale. The many touching out¬ 
pourings of love aiid gratitude from his pupils and 
friends which I have quoted at the end of the 
book bear the most effective testimony ‘to the 
fact that many a heart owes to him its first 
glimpse of its own divinity. 

In the Central Hindu College, Mr. Arundale 
found many a lad with the promise of something 
great in the future, and he gathered such around 
him, and by the alchemy of his sympathy he 
transformed them into a devoted band of servants 
of India. He threw upon them the burdens of 
office by selecting them as prefects, and made 
them realise the dignity as well as the responsibi¬ 
lity of their position. As Tom Brown felt that, 
for the success of the school, he was as much 
to he thanked as his great Head-Master, so 
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Arundale deliberately sought, by counsel as 
well as by love, to make the boys understand 
that they had in their hands the honor and the 
reputation of the college. They were the repre¬ 
sentatives of a college which stood for the 
highest ideals, for the ancient Aryan culture,, 
and any meanness, any unfair exercise of their 
authority against those who were placed in their 
care, was a stain on the college. ' 

The following letter, which Mr. Arundale- 
wrote to his prefects in 1907, speaks more 
eloquently of the value of the training which this 
system affords for the development of character, 
than any words that I could use myself, and so 
I quote it here in full:— 

“ My DKATt BOYS, 

As you are shortly completing your school 
career and are in all probability unlikely to re¬ 
turn to this school, permit me as a friend of 
some years’ standing to offer you a little advice 
and to ask much help. 

“ I thank you, in the first place, for having 
proved yourselves worthy of the burden some- 


time ago placed on your voung shoulders. You 
have laid the foundation, I sincerely believe, of a 
new era of progress for Indian schools in a spe¬ 
cial direction, and we who are humbly sharing in 
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"ast work of India’s regeneration are grateful 
to you for your eagerness to join in the toil within 
the limits of your capacity and opportunity. We 
know and appreciate the difficulties you have had 
to encounter and overcome, and we warmly re¬ 
cognise your tact, gentleness and forbearance. 
But it is specially desirable that this training you 
have received in school should be put to some 


useful purpose in your college life, in your life 
in the world. I want you to feel that though in 
fact no longer students in a school, your real 
connection with the place in which your early 
education has been acquired remains with you 
throughout your life. Do not, therefore, seek to 
take undue advantage of the decreasing bonds of 
discipline which you will find marking your 
completion of one part of the student’s life, for 
the less we impose discipline from without the 
more need have we to impose it from within. Re¬ 
member that the apparently freer life in a college 
or in the outside world is in reality infinitely harder 
and more full of temptations to those unprepared 
to exercise self-restraint; and that the higher we 
rise the more easy is it to fall and the more seri¬ 
ous and lasting the consequences. Think that you 
are still in school, but that instead of someone else 
imposing the necessary restraint you yourselves 
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have to do it—imagine in yourselves the dual 
function of teacher and taught, the one the higher 
nature and the other the lower, the latter the 
little boy eager for all activity in any direction 
and full of energy, the former the wise teacher 
directing the energy into suitable channels and 
producing useful activity. 

“ I should like you to ask yourselves from time 
to time: ‘ Why was I made a prefect in the 
school ? ’ for in the answer to that question will 
you find your life’s pathway marked clear and un- 
mistakeable. 

“ You were made prefects because in you were 
discerned a .certain number of special qualities— 
either in existence already or easily capable of being 
brought out—which fitted you to be of service to 
those around you. In each one of the five these 
qualities differed, but each was thought to have 
within him the power of being specially serviceable 
in one direction or in another to his fellow-students. 
The success you have achieved, although not as 
complete as might be wished, entitles you to enter¬ 
tain the belief that those who were responsible for 
she choice were not altogether mistaken in their 
appreciation of your qualities, that you each have 
some special facility for help, a facility greater, per- 
bap- than such as is possessed by the average hu- 
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But what does that power imply ? It 
implies responsibility as regards the use to which 
you put it. While in the school you are guided and 
trained in its proper exercise, in college you will 
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receive less guidance and training, and in the outside 
world practically none at all, although in truth 
higher guidance will come the more to you as you 
learn to look for it. The responsibility does not, 
however, decrease proportionately, rather does it 
increase, and so you will find the burden of respon¬ 
sibility weighing more and more heavily upon you 
year by year and less of guidance to point out to 
you your duty. Perhaps you are saying to your¬ 
selves : ‘What was the use of putting us in the 
way of difficulties in the very place in which life 
ought to be made as easy for us as possible ? At 
any rate let us now follow the ordinary man’s life 
and suffer this power with its attendant worries to 
fall into disuse.’ But if your life in this school 
has meant anything to you at all you will at once 
see that such a thought is unworthy of you. Just 
as a boy who desires to excel in the high jump, for 
example, must practise at lower heights and so train 
himself to pass with ease over those greater heights 
which must be surmounted if he wishes to become 
proficient, so do we intentionally place suitable diff¬ 
iculties before young boys in 

o j 
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them class by class, until all the difficulties in the 
school-period oE life are easily surmounted and the 
mind thus prepared for the more serious difficulties- 
of the college-period, and so on. But the greater 
difficulties cannot be approached unless the lesser 
have been overcome, and so we begin to realise that 
each difficulty as it comes must not in fact be re- 
garded as a hindrance but rather as an opportunity 
for greater progress. Thus, when you were brought 
face to face with the anxieties involved in the dis¬ 
charge of the duties attached to the position of a 
prefect, you were in reality given a special oppor¬ 
tunity to prepare yourselves to surmount success¬ 
fully more arduous duties in the future. • In other 
words, the harder your present trials (of course 
within the limits of your capacities) the easier will 
your future life become. But this is only one as¬ 
pect of the case. Suppose, to take my illustration, 
the jumper trains himself to jump higher than hi* 
competitors, will he for long rest satisfied with his 
pre-eminence ? For some time, indeed, he may ; but 
sooner or later lie will find, if he is worth anything 
at all, that the only lasting pleasure derived from 
his training consists in imparting his own excellence 
to others, at first the selfish pleasure of seeing hi* 
own pupil* triumph—himself once more triumphant 
in their success-r-and then the delight in being of 
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to others for its own sake. So 
,'ou. Pride of position was naturally your 
first attitude of mind and you gladly paid the price, 
in difficulties, for the position which enabled you to 
feel the pride. B 1.0 T have seen in each of you 
pride of service growing up side by side with pride 
of position and gradually elbowing it, if 1- may use 
the expression, out of your minds. 1. believe, 
therefore, that you will readily see that all these 
difficulties ifpon which I have been laying so much 
stress are so many preparations for a life of service 
to your fellow creatures, service which would be of 
•less value to the world immediately around you had 
you not been able to encounter and overcome some 
special difficulties which many are not as yet pre¬ 
pared to meet. Your prefectship in the small 
school-world, to go back to the original question, is 
a training of service in that school - world so that 
•you may become competent to render service also to 
the larger worlds which lie in front of you. You 
will thus, I hope, look upon the prefectship as the 
starting point of a career of usefulness to others, as 
an opportunity given to you to acquire to habit <>f 
self-sacrifice, so that throughout your lives such 
habit may become the dominant characteristic of 
your thoughts and of your actions. 

We have often talked over together the many ways 
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m';>which we may' be of use to others and of the 
special duties you owe—as sons of India—to your 
mother-country. You are already well aware of 
the great need India lias of those citizens who— 
first seeing their country in the ideal—strive to 
lessen the distance between the ideal and the actual; 
and I can only exhort you, now that you are about 
to approach the time for active service in 
the out-side world, to keep your attention fixed 
on this great and paramount duty.* Whatever 
your occupation in life may be, whatever work 
may fall to your lot, remember that every 
action well performed is a service to your country, 
for such service lies rather in tiic way in which 
we perform the duties karma has given us 
than in the performance itself, rather in the quiet 
ordinary every-day life than in some showy work 
ostentatiously displayed. I would especially warn 
you against being led into the belief that those who 
travel about the country delivering excited speeches 
on the necessity for this, that and the other, are 
the real ben ( factors of their race. Speak by all 
means, when you have the knowledge, hut show by 
your owji example that what you advocate you 
yourselves are making every effort to bring about. 
Do nut. forget Mrs. Besant s words : ‘ Do more 

than you talk,’ and hear in mind that great and 
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j^uT-x-eaching changes can only be effected, and arc 
alone beneficial, when the people as as a whole are 
prepared to receive them by slow’, steady, calm 
developement. 

“ And now let me ask for the help to wnieh I 
referred at the beginning of this letter. I ask you 
to remember with affection the institution which 
has, during the past few years, tried to help you 
to the utmost of its power, for out of that affection 
"'ill come the earnest intention to increase, as far as 
you are able, its power of usefulness to those com¬ 


mitted to its care and through them to India 


Defects our college has, what human institution 
is without them ? Join with us in trying to 
remove them. Ideals we also have. Join with us 
in our attempt to realise them, for those ideals are 
the material out of which will come the future 
greatness of the Indian nation. But whatever you 
may become and whatever active support it may lie 


m your power to 


give, 


never forget that the 


greatest service you can render to the college is si • 
to live that it may be said that the Central Hindu 
College helps boys to lead in after-life good, pure 
and useful lives.” 


'I’lie introduction of this system of discipline 
by love, by w hich boys are taught to look upon all 
wrong-doing as something that must be avoided 
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tion of a great institution, and not because of the 
fear of punishment, has produced the most remark¬ 
able results. Gradually we have been able to 
dispense with many forms of punishment and 
students have grown to trust us and love us, and 
therefore obey cheerfully any rules which we may 
make. They know that we love them and trust 
them, for there is one thing which Mr. Arundale has 
been continually impressing upon us and that is 
that we. should never show that we distrust a boy’s 
word, even though we may have reasons to disbe¬ 
lieve him. Behave with him as if he were an 
honorable gentleman whose every word is true, 
and you make him gradually ashamed of any 
tendency to tell a lie. The desire to conceal the 
tiuth comes invariably from a fear of the con se¬ 
quences of the telling of the truth. But among 
those who love us no such fear exists. Many 
a student comes to Mr. Arundale to tell him of 
the mistakes he has made, trusting him to do 
whatever he thinks fit. He knows that whatever 
he may do, there is a great and unfailing love which 
understands him as no other force could, that the 
world around him may condemn and revile, but 
that the k ag heart of his teacher can have no 
race of resentment in it. Not merely do the 
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ts believe this o£ him, but I, a member 
the staff of the college, know that should I ever 
commit any act which would lose me the sym¬ 
pathy of the world around me, I can go to my own 
leader and receive the most loving compassion and 
the knowledge that he at least understands me. 


Such is the beautiful relationship existing 
between us all, between students and staff. We are 
■one united family, loving each other and willing to 
stand by each other. We do not require any 
•discipline whatever, for love is a greater motive 
poAver with us than any external rule that may be 
imposed upon us. Lo\'e makes all burdens easy to 
bear, and where love exists all rules are vain. 


MIN! ST# 



and Spiritual Education in tl 
Central Hindu College. 



It might appear from the manner in which 
I have spoken of Mr. Arundale’s work in the 
Cenral Hindu College, that I am not doing justice 
to the large army of workers who have contributed 
to the success of the movement. The services 
which Babu Upendranath Basu, Babu Jnanendranath 
Basil, Babu Bhagavan Dasa, Babu Govinda .Dasa 
and others have rendered are such that it would 
not be fair on my part to ignore them in an account 
of the work of the Hindu College. But, as I said 
in the beginning, it is not my intention to speak 
of the outer organisation, but rather of the inner 
spirit which is moulding and shaping the lives 
of hundreds of students. Only the teachers 
who come into daily eentact with the students 
have really any opportunity of influencing the 
characters of their pupils, and therefore as I am 
dealing with this aspect of education in the Hindu 
College, it is inevitable that I should assign the 
most prominent place to the one individual, who 
more than any other, is responsible for the growth 
and maintenance of a very high level of spiritual 
life. 

As an introduction to the subject of this- 
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er I shall quote the reply which Mr. Arundh 
gave to a question which I put to him once and 
which has been already published in many of the 
papers. 


What the Indian Student is to me. 


u I am on the whole of opinion, as I already 
stated at the Government Educational Conference 
held in Allahabad in 11)11, that the personal ideal 
is more inspiring to the Indian Student than any 
other; and if a good leader can be found the 
Indian youth will follow him to the uttermost. 

I unhesitatingly say that the Indian boy is one 
of the finest specimens of the Aryan race I know. 

I have lived intimately with him, at school, in 
the play-ground, in his home, in his studies, in 
his amusements, for ten years day after day, taking 
no other pleasure than the pleasure of living among 
those who have been placed in my charge. I claim, 
therefore, to speak with authority when I say 
that he is of the finest material if in the hands 
of tho.se who love him and who strive to grow 
worthv to lead him in the narrow path of honor 
■and of sendee. Throw in your lot with his, make 
his destiny your destiny, share with him your 
happiness and your trouble, interest yourself in 
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hopes atod. ambitions, enter his family as an 
dicier brother, lie ready with a smile of welcome 
whenever he comes to you, have no pleasures apart 
from the joy of serving him: live thus and your 
Indian student noil serve you, worship you, follow 


you to the end. I, a European, know this to be 
true, for I have experienced the reward of having 
given myself utterly in service. And to day there 
is a band of young men in the Central Hindu 
College who love and trust us utterly, because we 
love and trust them utterly, and who will go 
out in the world loving and serving their fellow 


men l)ecause we have striven to love and sene 
them in their youth. There is no display made 
by this group of workers. There is no society 
to which they all belong. There are no rules by 
which they must all abide. They have taken no 


vows of obedience. But they are more united 
than the strictest words or the clearest and 
narrowest objects could make them, for they live 
together in an unbreakable bond of love in a 
common aspiration to serve their fellow-men. It 
is this band of young men which has made the 


•Central Hindu College what it is to-day, and from 
this hand of workers will come some of the leaders 
of the India of tomorrow. 


“Sometimes I am asked the secret of the 
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irusiasm so many of’ our young people display, 
whence the source of any influence over them 
I and my colleagues have, how it . is that so many 
are at our disposal for any work we may choose 
to give them now or at any time. The answer 
is that we who are the elders look upon ourselves 
as the eager servants of the younger generation 
growing up around its: that we ask them to do 
nothing we ourselves are not doing: that our own 
reverence for those who are our own superiors 
wins for us reverence from those younger in vears 
than ourselves : that we love India with a deep 
and eager love: that we are happy in offering 
ourselves and all that we have so that our young- 
family may be the better equipped to meet the 
hardships and digapointments of the worthy life : 
that we ask nought from our students in return 
for our service : that we fearlessly protect all who 
may suffer from the consequences of the advice 
we give: that we are ever ready to acknowledge 
our mistakes even to the smallest child in the 
school if such acknowledgement will help him. 
that during the day our thoughts are ever with 
<>ur students : that when we retire to rest we send 
thoughts of love and protection to them that they 
may pass safely through the night. 

Be tills to your Indian students, strive even 
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o this, and you will know the heart of an Indian 
youth as you had not dreamed it possible. Race 
prejudices become foolish superstitions, prestige 
is seen as the instrument of wilful ignorance, 
differences of religious belief are known, in the 
light of loving sympathy, as but different roads 
leading to a common goal. The teacher knows 
himself as one with his students and his students 
trust him and love him because they see him as 


part of themselves, with no interests save theirs, 
with no hopes save theirs, with no life that is not 
theirs to share. ” 

To dedicate one’s life to the service of the stu- 
dents, to welcome them at all hours of the day and 
■ 1 e night, to share in their joys and sorrows, to 
have ‘ no interests save theirs, to have no hopes 
save theirs, with no life that is not theirs to share,’ 
to live continually a public life, to give up the luxu¬ 
ries of privacy, to do all this and more involves » 
strain the magnitude of which only those who have 
attempted to follow this ideal can realise. And vet 
1 am living amongst a band of people who are trying 
to do this and the leader of that band is George 
Arundale. Living m close and intimate touch with 
these people, sharing their hopes and aspirations, I 
am more reminded of the early Christian communi¬ 
ties who gave up all to follow Christ. They believe 
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all flie fervour of a spiritual conviction that 
they have a mighty mission to fulfil. They believe 
that for thousands of years, life after life they have 
been brought together, so that the} - might be able to 
fulfil a great and splendid destiny in the present * 
one : and in Benares under the all-compelling inspi¬ 
ration of the genius of a great spiritual leader of 
men, Mrs. Besant, men and'women from many lands 
and many races have gathered together and live in 
the closest bonds of affection and sympathy, setting 
aside all the barriers of race, caste and religion. No” 
thing binds them together, save that each one in his 
heart has realised the worthlessness of all the things 
which the world lays so much stress on—wealth, 
fame and name—and is striving with all his will to 
give up the fleeting and live in the eternal. There 
<ue no tows, no pi edges save the solemn vow which 
the soul in its moments of a singularly clear vision 
takes, the vow to consecrate every faculty, everv 
power to the highest and noblest uses, the service 
oi man. This is the tie which binds them together 

« O 

,nto a united body with a single will. Whatever 
differences there might be on every conceivable sub¬ 
ject, on one point they are all one—the common 
goal which they all wish to achieve. That goal 
eannot lie achieved except by the co-operation of all. 
No one can ever take one v step forward without all. 
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thsYbther coining a little nearer the end. Like a 
party of mountaineers, they are all roped together. 
The fate of any one individual is the fate 
of all. Thus they climb together, the stronger aid 
ing the weaker in his struggle upwards. And on 
the mountain heights stands the temple gleaming in 
the sunshine, radiant and flashing, far above the 
region of cloud and fog, and in that temple dwell the 
Lords of Compassion and Wisdom. Day after day 
do the Great Ones descend from their mountain 
heights to guide the stumbling and weary feet of 
thousands of daring climbers who are painfully 
making their way upwards, cheered occasionally by 
the light that flashes from the temple. 


“ Then, in such hour of need 
Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye, like Angels, appear, 

Radiant with ardour divine ! 
Beacons of hope, ye appear ! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word 
Weariness not on your brow. 


Ye alight in our van ! at your voice, 
Panic, despair, flee away. 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, re-inspire the brave ! 
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Order, courage return. 

Eyes rekindling and prayers 
Follow your footsteps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 

Strengthen the wavering line, 

Stablish, continue our march, 

On, to the bound of the waste, 

/ On, to the City of God. 

To be instruments in the hands of these mighty 
Elder Brethren of Humanity, to lx; their faithful 
servants in the carrying out of the mighty plan of 
evolution, this is the splendid ideal which is the 
inspiration of this devoted band of workers who 
have gathered round Mr. Arundale. They love 
him much l>ecause he loves them more. They 
stand by him and follow him because his love and 


Compassion have opened up the vision of the soul by 
which he can see into life’s problems more clearly 
more distinctly than they can. He can see where 
they are blind, and it is given to him to know a little 
more of life’s pathway, the goal where it leads to, 
than the world around him is able to understand. 
From January, 1909, when the organisation of this 
band of workers took definite shape, tins group of 
workers has formed the very heart of the College. 
Heady to serve at all times and in any mannei, they 
have permeated the whole of the college with the 
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spirit of service. As a matter of fact round our 
beloved Principal have rallied round those to whom 
service is the highest and noblest privilege. Refer¬ 
ring to this group, Mr. William Kirby wrote in the 
January number of 1912 of the Adyar Bulletin as 
follows : 

“ If in one way Adyar is a greater centre, is 
the true home of the Society,is more beautiful in its 
wide lands and luxuriant groves and fields, vet here 
in this our northern home the youthful element of 
the Central Hindu College, the warm hearted, en¬ 
thusiastic, affectionate family of students, professors 
and friends, makes the pursuit of high ideals, the 
effectual carrying into practice of great collective 
and individual efforts in the higher life, a more 
vigorous and real a thing than, possibly, is visibly 
apparent elsewhere. It is easier to overcome pre¬ 
judices, to kindle love and devotion, to arouse en¬ 
thusiasm and hope, to kill out the spirit of carpino- 
criticism—that fatal barrier to progress—to 7 organise 
groups for common endeavour and effort in service, 
with the young and ardent than with the old and 
set. And so what must strike the visitor to a Con¬ 
vention here is the splendid material'— and the still 
more splendid spirit animating it. 

u Already last year, in the account 1 wrote in 
the January, 1911, number of the Adyar Bulletin 
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I had occasion to 
allude to the admirable qualities which any one 
could see promised rich fruit in the characters of 
many of the “ Benares Group ” of workers ; but I 
can testify that this year that promise has been fully 
maintained. Their beloved Principal, Mr. G. S. 
Arundale, M. A., LL. B., and with him the Head- 
Master Pt. 1.1ST. Gurtu and Professor E. A. Wode- 
liouse, M. A., and all the staff of Professors and 
helpers in the teaching may well be proud of the 
growth and progress which is noticeable and of the 
maintenance of those same high standards of utter 
self-forgetfulness and alert watchfulness and prompti¬ 
tude for all opportunities for service, rendered ever 
cheerfully and unobtrusively, for the love of the 
ideals they have put into their daily lives. 

“ Little, probably, do many of the visitors, 
especially perhaps, the Europeans, know how much 
forethought, how much trouble taken, how much 
sacrifice of personal convenience, of time, of com¬ 
fort has been freely and willingly given by one and 
all that their Convention guests might ui all things 
have what they wanted and lack nothing. I have 
seen printed lists of instructions detailing all the 
domestic and other arrangements concerning not 
only the cooking of the various kinds and several 
types of meals required by the different religions 
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the thirty-fifth Convention, 


Stficl habits, and the lodging in the various bungalow* 
and quarters provided for the many hundred visitors 
of all sorts ; but also the minutest directions tor the 
preparation, say, of hot water that some one had 
to supervise at 3 a. in. so that it might be ready by 
sunrise for all ; for the lighting of all the grounds 
by night so that all might move about easily ; for 
the constant cleaning of the grounds and houses 
and the sweeping of rubbish, papers, refuse, scat¬ 
tered everywhere by the thoughtless ; for the- 
meeting of all arrivals at the station two miles off 
and accompanying of those departing ; for the 
superintending of servants ; for the accompanying 
of parties for sight-seeing, the sale of books, pam¬ 
phlets, photos, literature ; for the general looking 
after oi' the lecture arrangements and seating the 
people ; for the enquiry and postal and telegraph 
office—all these things required minute organisation 
and long-prepared thought, time and trouble, as 
well as sacrifice of some one person to do that and 
nothing else all the time when interesting lectures 
were going on. 

“ Well it is observing how all these things were 
done that J have seen proved the words I wrote 
last year that ‘ there is a nucleus of young fellows 
who live according to the highest ideals of manhood, 
v ho ,e lives are an unselfish endeavour to be of 
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yice to their fellows, whose aspirations are all 
dehalf of disinterested devotion to the loftiest 
ideals’ it is this spirit of service, of willingness 
to work, regardless of any personal desire for pro¬ 
gress, regardless of any personal opinion, any 
clogging self-element, ready always to he utilised, 
eager to find opportunities, alert for any hints, open 
to intuitive discrimination, devoted and utterly loyal 
to theiy leaders in the work and in the service of 
the Masters, it is this that lias been most insisted 
on, most taught by our lectures during the Conven¬ 
tion.” 


This is a noble and eloquent testimony to the 
work of our leader George Arundale whose gentleness 
has often been mistaken for weakness, whose kind¬ 
ness and love has often veiled the great spiritual 
power that radiates from him. To be the leader of 
a large band of young men,, to organise them for a 
work which involves the severest strain on the moral 


and spiritual faculties, to harmonise the many and 
different temperaments within the group, to smooth 
away the difficulties and frictions that inevitably 
arise, to look after the physical, moral and spiri¬ 
tual needs of the various members, to help to get 
rid of the weakness, and selfishness that destroy 
the harmony of the work, to bear the ceaseless burden 
of all the blunders and mistakes of the various in- 
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xSJvjHuals, to stand up for them and protect 
without complaint and cheerfully, looking upon it 
as a privilege thus in a small measure to be a hum* 
ble reflexion of the great Lords of Compassion who 
bear the burden of the w'orld upon Their shoulders, 
to do all this and more requires a strength and a 
courage, rarely to be found in the world. In my 
own hour of need, I have felt the comfort of his 
love and his strength. But more grateful to him 
am I not so much for what he has done to me person¬ 
ally, but for that which he is enabling me to do for 
others. We have learnt from him what service 
means, and the greatest and highest tribute to the 
organising genius of George Arundale -is that to¬ 
day in the Hindu College, there is an organised 
band of workers, pledged to the service of the 
world, who seek no reward except the privilege of 
serving man. And we are devoted to him, pas¬ 
sionately and whole-heartedly and our dearest 
hope and wish is that we may so live and serve that 
our work and our sacrifice may gladden his heart 
and that he may have the joy of offering this the 
first fruit of his labours as his gift to the Master 
whom he loves and serves. 

It is through this band of workers that prac¬ 
tically all the work of spiritual education is 
conducted. It must be carefully Understood, that 





„ religious education I mean -something more t 
mere intellectual study of Hinduism, something 
beyond the mere formal instruction in the Sanatana 
Dharma text*books. It is that subtle, indefinable 
something, a feeling or perhaps an attitude of mind 
which gives grace, dignity and beauty to life. 
It is not merely right conduct, or helpfulness. It is 
the awakening of the soul within to all that is 
glorious and beautiful around it. To help another 
is a good and noble thing ; but to feel so perfectly 
united with another that all the loving service that 
is given is a free, spontaneous expression of a nature 
whose highest joy is in giving—that is the flowering 
of the divine life within the human soul. To 
refrain from evil and injury is the necessary prelimi¬ 
nary of all spiritual life. But to have a love so great, 
so pure, so lofty that it sees no evil in another, but 
only a struggle of the God within to express him- 
self through the outer veil of flesh, to have a sym¬ 
pathy so perfect that it understands all and there¬ 
fore forgives all—that is the mark of the soul 
w hich has realised its own divinity and, therefore, 
the divinity of all. 


This is the ideal which is sought to be realised 
in the college. In many forms and in many ways, 
according to the temperaments of the hundreds of 
students, this awakening of the soul is quickened 
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hastened, and in that process of awakening no 
method lias proved more effective than the placing 
before the students of the personal ideal. 


The place of the personal ideal in the 
education of the young. 

There is no principle so characteristic of George 
Arundale as devotion to the personal ideal. T have 
already had occasion to mention his unswerving 
x fidelity to his own leader. He has stated this 
principle in his concluding speech at the T. S. Con¬ 
vention of 1910 in no uncertain language : 

1 he last great principle is in my opinion 
the most essential point on which I have to lay 
stress, perhaps because it lias meant most to me 
in my life: the endeavour to look for leaders 
even amongst ourselves and when once found and 
ielt as our superiors to follow them without any 
hesitation whatever, not for their weaknesses but 
for their qualities, ff you try to understand the 
history of the world you will find that there is 
invariable success—sooner or later—in following 
leaders who have been recognised for their qualities, 
and who have been followed because of their 
qualities and in spite of their weaknesses. Recog¬ 
nise a leader, and then follow him always for 
the good qualities that he has, and leave alone 


as 
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your business any little weaknesses wmcn 
most men have. A few such leaders are in the 
Iheosophical Society; follow them utterly, and 
never mind if you go wrong. T would rather 
go wrong with greatness than walk alone in my 
ignorance. Only by devotion to the great, mv 
experience is, can the W ill of God become known.” 

1 have spoken of the great ideal Mr. Arundale 
strives to realise in the Hindu College—the awaken¬ 
ing of the soul to a realisation of all that is hiolv^t 
m itself and the expression of it in service. Xo 
amount of mere instruction in the principles of 
religion can do it. Only a life keyed to the highest 
ideals can bring about this awakening. To touch 
the deepest chords of life and ring out the music 
of the soul, that is the work of a supreme artist 
whose own soul is in tune with the great vibrating 
life around. And the work of education among the 
young is by no means as simple an affair as people 
imagine. The modern world has entirely 
lost touch with an ideal the lack of which is 
responsible for many of the evils of the present 
It existed in more or less perfection in 
ancient India and to a certain extent in ancient 
Greece. We dream of bringing it back to modern 
India in the Central Hindu College. 

1 he great underlying principle of this system 
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'iritual education is the recognition of certain m’eat 
energies in the human soul, which, if roused and 
awakened, would set free a spiritual power which 
uothing can resist. It is the power and authority 
which all great leaders wield, which the great' 
spiritual teachers of the race manifest in their 
lives and actions with such perfection. We call 
it * personal magnetism ’ ; but in reality it is a 
mighty and potent force, the power by which the 
Christs and the Buddhas ruled—and, may I say, 
still rule—the wills and hearts of men, and which 
disarms all opposition by the weapons of love and 
compassion. To give up the world, to renounce 
all, to be unmoved by anything that is outside 
of oneself, to be established on the bed-rock of the 
Eternal, is to obtain the right to rule the world. 

worldly influence can affect that rule—no posi¬ 
tion, however humble, can be a barrier to the 
workings of this power ; neither distance nor time 


can disturb its effects. It is unaffected by any of the 
lower forces, )>eeause it is beyond all. That power 
is the power of the spirit which knows its unity 
with all. Tile man in whom this power is 
awakened de\ elops within himself faculties by 
which he can see into the life of things and illumine 
a!i the problems of life. He becomes the leader 
oi men, the great poet, the great thinker, the 
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social and political leader. 

And this power can only be roused by those- 
in whose hearts it is already working. It exists- 
in all human beings as love in all its various forms, 
the coarsest kind in the savage, the purest but 
still, more or less, selfish forms in the civilised 
man, finding its most perfect expression in the 
great spiritual Teachers of the world. The trans¬ 
formation of the lower into the higher must be 
the great ideal of education. For when that one 
quality is gained all others are acquired easily 
and rapidly. It is in the process of transformation 
that the personal ideal plays so great a part. 

In all young and healthy minds there is the in¬ 
stinct for hero-worship. There is no boy who does not 
secretly admire some boy older than himself, and 
longs to imitate him. Unless this hero-worship 
instinct finds some real hero, whom it can surround 
with reverence, the whole nature becomes warped, 
and the result is a type of young men who arc 
frankly cynical, without reverence, without hope. 
r° me there is no more pitiable spectacle than the 
e xistence in India of a type of men who have lost all 
belief in the higher possibilities of life, in a life 
dedicated to a noble and unselfish endeavour to help 
*be human race. 

If India is lacking in leaders who have the 
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mion and trust of their followers, it is because 
in the school we have had no teachers whom the 
child could trust when it was young. If we wish 
to get rid of unreasonable suspicions in political life, 
if we wish to remove the lack of trust and con¬ 
fidence amongst our leaders themselves, we have to 
see that our boys in the school are trained by men 
wort,by of the reverence of their pupils, men who by 
the purity of their lives, the strength of their char¬ 
acter, and the power of their love and wisdom, are 


worthy to be trusted with the training of the future 
workers of the nation. Whatever else the teacher 
may be, lie must above all be an ideal to his stu¬ 
dents. In ancient days the Guru represented to his 
chela all that was highest and holiest. He was to 
him the light of his Soul, guiding his stumbling 
footsteps along the path. Through him he caught 
the glimpse, the vision, of the splendours of the soul. 
His was the light which shone for him in the sur¬ 
rounding darkness, the torch at which he lit the 
lamp in his own heart. Living with him in the 
depths of the forests, soothed by all the sounds and 
sights of nature, far away from all the noise and 


traffic of the cities, he learnt the ancient wisdom ; 
and in the light of the Master’s holy presence, all 
lower desires were burnt away and transformed into 
the higher and more potent forces of the soul. 
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The recognition of the need of this personal 
idea] in the education of young men, and the sys¬ 
tematic organisation of college and school life 
whereby this ideal could be realised, is perhaps the most 
notable contribution that Mr. Arundale has made in 
the field of education, though it is this aspect of his 
work which has aroused the most widespread cri¬ 
ticism among those who see but the surface of life 
and have no training in the science of human 
nature. 




As a good deal of discussion has sprung up- 
round this central idea, I think that it would be 
interesting to have Mr. Arundalc’s views on the 
subject, and for that purpose 1 shall proceed to 
quote what he wrote on that subject; 

“The young child who comes to school from a 
home in which he is loved, and perhaps even wor¬ 
shipped, is as a musical instrument whose strings 
•<re ready tuned to join in producing the most beau¬ 
tiful harmony provided that the touch of the master, 
hand summons them to give forth .the melody 
" h ,( h «s.yefc is hidden within the cold interior of 
h* 1 ' apparently lifeless wire. In the warm proteet- 

I'on of the home he grows alive to all that may he 
in store lor him in the year's that lie in front, and it 
ls fl sad and hitter awakening if the loving parent of 
tile home is replaced by the cold, uninterested 
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'teacher of the school. All that the parent is within 
the smaller limits of the family must the teacher be 
in the larger world of the school, and he must be 
much more, for if the teacher be great, if the teacher 
be worthy of deep reverence and utmost loyalty, 
his influence and character will surround the young 
man in after life and will continue to inspire him to 
all the great and noble actions of his life. Look at 
the towering figures of Dr. Arnold of Rugby or of 
Dr. Vaughan of Harrow, and see how they were 
the ideals of the young men who had the privilege 
of sitting at their feet, of learning from them the 
way to live. As these great teachers were to the 
students who lived within the sacred precincts of 
their fostering care, so ought all teachers to be to 
those placed in their charge, and if a teacher should 
l>e a personal ideal to some at least among his stu¬ 
dents it is not that they may do as he does, or think 
as he thinks, or go where he goes, or live as he 
lives, but that they may see before them qualities, 
existing in a human being like themselves, of a 
purity which hitherto, perhaps, they have but 
dreamed or thought to be beyond the reach of mortal 
man. It may indeed happen that the vision of a 
character far nobler than their own, will when first 
it is seen, dazzle and, for a time, carry beyond their 
equilibrium those who see so much more greatness 
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they hitherto have known. But as their inner 
grow stronger and more accustomed to the 
ight they begin to realise that the value of a per¬ 
sona ideal consists rather in being to others as the 

ideal i S to them than in imitating or following the 
■outer forms alone. 

“As I have often said, the existence of weak¬ 
nesses does not affect the existence of the ideal for 
the. ideal is chosen for the general beauty l!f the 
chaiacter and because it embodies that which the 
aspirant himself would eagerly display jn his own 
nature. Defects there may be, but the aspirant 
is generally unconscious of them, for he sees 
his hero in the light of his love and devotion 
and his very love and devotion themselves purify 

much of that which may be dross amidst the 
gold. 

“It is of course true that there is no lack 
0 marvellous ideals of stupendous grandeur 
great benedictory figures of olden times, than whom 
J 10 greater inspiration to a noble life mav ever 
J* found. The great Vaivasvata, the mighty 
nshna, the great Lord of Wisdom, the Lord 
ntania, the blessed Lord of Compassion, the 
t n,, the Lord of Purity, the shining Zoroaster, 

10 ideal of Islam, Mahommed,—all these indeed 
■'•hind out triumphant in their own perfection, 
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call to those, who as yet sleep in the Ute 
which these mighty Ones have made self-conscious, 
to awake and attend to the promptings of their 
destiny. The Scriptures of the world proclaim 
the life, the Great Ones of old have lived it in 
all its completeness. Ts there aught more that 
we still crave for ? Yes. We are of the world, 
we arc human, we have grown amidst human love 
and human pain, and our world is the world around 
us ; and from out this world we would fain 
hear the voice of some young traveller like our¬ 
selves, but a little further on the road, who shall 
speak to us of the safety of the path beyond, 
who shall encourage our own footsteps because 
lie is before us a little happier than ourselves, fpr 
he has journeyed a little further than ourselves. 
\\'e crave the touch of the hand stretched out 


to us from the darkness of the future, we are 
eager for the voice of one near to us, one who 
speaks in our own child-language how he has 
been as we are and how we can grow as he has 
orown. We do not ask to see far away ; just 
a little light from a light a little brighter ; just 
a look at some one who is like us in form, who 
lives in our own little world, and who is near 
to us because his footsteps too are sometimes halting, 
but who is also our guide because his feet are surer 
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our own. And by the side of such a one, 
call him ideal or hero or what you will, 
we will read the blessed words from the lips of the 
1' athers of our race, and we two—loving protecting 
guide and trusting follower and pupil—may per¬ 
chance find that the brightness of our mutual love 
and mutual reverence (for the true elder reverences 
the budding greatness of the younger soul) will light 
up muny a priceless gem of ancient Scripture which 
otherwise would seem as dull, cold stone. For it 
was the love of the Elder Brethren for their stru^. 

O 

gling younger comrades which begat the wisdom of 
the Scriptures, and may be it is some passionate 
devotion from an eager server to one dear and still 
comparatively near to him which shall make that 
wisdom live—as otherwise it could not—in the hearts 
of those who reproduce however humbly that greater 
love which gave it birth. 

“ Some may have no need for these lesser guides 
and leaders,may have the blessing of eyes that see 
through the words of a Scripture into the life 
which inspired them, however lofty the life may be. 
Some may be content with the words ; some may 
recognise as great but the grandest figures our 
World has seen. 

“ But many who are teachers and those who are 
6t ill students need more human—even though more 
5 
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ailing—guidance, and though behind the human, 
living leader lie the power of the Scripture and the 
blessing of the great Brotherhood of the world’s 
Fathers, the little link so far below in the endless 
•chain of progress needs many links above it to make 
it feel its unity with the links so far beyond. The 
link above may be given any names ; it may be 


called an ideal or an older friend. But no one is 
a bright link in this chain of endless love unless he 
reverences all that is above, however far, however 
near, unless he reverences all that is below because 
the chain is one. 

“ The blindness of hero-worship is as the 
momentary blindness which films our eyes when we 
come out of a darkened room into the brightness 
of the world outside. Soon the eyes learn to see, 
and the very light which blinded us and made us 
falter is now the light by. which we learn to tread 
our path.” 
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In the service of the student. 



Through the kindness o£ Mrs. Besant I am 
able to reproduce here a report by Mr. Arundalc, 
sent to her for perusal, on a~ special method of 
collecting material for watching the progress of 
individual students. Mr. Arundale himself uses it 
for some of his most promising pupils—it is obvious¬ 
ly impossible to understand every student suffici¬ 
ently thoroughly to map out his character in the 
detailed manner here explained—but he tells me 
that the method represents the workings of his own 
individual temperament in his relation with students, 
and will no doubt be quite unsuitable to those whose 
natures differ radically from his own. 


“ You ask me to write down on what gene¬ 
ral principles I endeavour to ascertain the needs of 
the various types of student with which I have to 
deal. My general answer would be that I do the 
best I can. Absolutely no attempt is made, so far 
as Indian education is concerned, to ascertain with 


any degree of precision the temperaments of the 
boys in a school—their qualities, their weaknesses, 
their tendencies, and their ideals. 

“ It must be confessed that the whole spirit of 
education here in India is careless and ill-directed. 
In the first place the mothers of the boys manifest: 
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little, if any, wisdom in their love, while many 
fathers show but little, if any, loving sympathy in 
the performance of their duty to their children. 
The result is that the young character is by no ; 
means well-trained when the child comes to the 
school. From the moment he enters school, his- 
individuality, under our present system, begins to 
be crushed. He is one of a class, he is under a 
“ system ’ of discipline, he has to submit to more or 
less hard and fast rules as to subjects Of instruction, 
and he is often expected to display powers which, 
he may not possess. He is dealt with in the mass,, 
and all the finer touches which mi<dit brin" out his 
distinctive nature are lost in the rougher adminis- 
ti a Jon which is. all tliat the average teacher cares to 
undertake. 1 here are, of course, several reasons for 
this lack of intelligent understanding of a boy’s' 
nature. J he officials of the education department 
themselves have probably been brought up in the 
usual wavy have in their turn dealt with students 
en masse, and now concentrate their attention more 
on a general system than on the special trailring 
each individual student receives. During the whole 
ten years of my life in this college I have never 
once been asked by any official as to tire individual 
methods of training which we carry on in this in¬ 
stitution, and at inspections the main point is whether 
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teacher reaches the fixed standard o£ form of 
teaching. The result is that the teacher generally 
only cares to satisfy the authority with examination! 
results and with external efficiency at tiie time of 
inspection, the salary is on the whole inadequate, 
and he naturally pays more attention to what he 
gets than as to how he earns it. 

“When I first came to the C. H. C. in 1903 I 
fell into the usual habit, and saw before me in the 
class-room a mass of faces rather than a number of 
young people, each at his own level and each as¬ 
piring in his own way and according to his indivi¬ 
dual capacity. One boy was more or less the same 
us another. I had the same general smile for all, 
and the same general questions which did duty for 
anyone who happened to come up to speak to me. 
But I may admit that this haphazard method gave 
me no satisfaction. Every now and then I had a 
glimpse of some special joy or -ome special sorrow 
or some special difficulty occurring to some special 
boy. And my eyes were still further opened when 
1 began to travel with some of the students who 
accompanied me from 1905 onwards in the tours 1 
made through various parts of the country to co!* 
leet funds for my college. Individual temperaments, 
in the stress of travelling, began to assert them* 
selves,, to force themselves, as it were, upon my 
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and the fascination of the study of human 
nature grew upon me strongly. Gradually I began 
to systematise, to study individual students who 
came prominently before me, in the spirit of trying 
to find out the relation which should exist between 
them and me. A classification of a few students 
became part of my daily occupation, and I would 
analyse their respective temperaments, under as 
many varying conditions as possible, with very great 
care. Any aids to this study, however doubtful, I 
uould gladly welcome, and I paid a certain amount 
of attention to the shape of the head, to the lines on 
the palms, to the shape of the hands. From such 
observations I. would deduce certain theories which 
could be compared with the already ascertained data 
derived from observation of students in the class¬ 
room, in the playing-field, while travelling, in their 
homes, in the presence of their fathers, in the midst 
of temptations, in times of success or failure, and so 
forth. Thus I drew together a mass of information 
which I used in determining my own relation to 
each individual student. In many cases I carefully 
entered in a list of such students the results of 
detailed observation, so that I might see from time 
to time exactly how a particular student stood with 
reference to the points which interested me. As 
time went on I might compare the record of the 
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listen t at a later date with the earlier record 


& 


LUS note any progress which had been achieved. In 
this way I found myself becoming increasingly 
sensitive to the differing natures of the various stu¬ 
dents, receiving, as it were, an impression from the 
' ar * ous centres of the student upon the correspond¬ 
ing centres in my own nature. Much error is 
doubtless possible, and I take care not to pass hasty 
external judgments, but the impression I receive 
when first I meet a student decides for me, if it is 
at all definite and comprehensive, the general pre¬ 
liminary lines along which I shall work. 

u Actually what happens is this. I have in my 
mmd at the back of it, so to speak—the following 
divisions into which I find that most young men 
enter:— 


A. those who are obviously firm and strong. 
In these the higher nature is dominant, so that 
it asserts itself at every turn, and offers a more 
or less unfailing guide to its vehicles. These 
young men require but little attention. A word 
now and then and occasional assistance are ail 
that is required. But with these, as with those 
m the other classes, I record either on paper, 
° r at least mentally (and it is astonishing how 
strong memory becomes when accustomed to keep 
a record of many young men), the position of 
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arious virtu*® and their negative aspects. 
“Young men of this class generally at first 
belong to one or other of the succeeding classes, 
and gradually, through training, work their way 
into this division. I find only four or five cases 
of entry into tins class from the very beginning, 
and almost all were students joining the college 
department. 


“B. Those who are acquiring firmness and 
strength. In these the higher nature has yet to 
make itself dominant, but is definitely, though 
gradually, asserting itself. Such cases nee<jl to 
be very carefully watched and now and then 
stimulated, though the watching part of the training 
and the surrounding of the individual with love 
and purity is of much greater importance than 
any special and continued acts of guidance. One 
feels that in these cases the struggle which is tak¬ 
ing place is valuable and should be watched rather 
than stopped ; and a reference to the record of 
qualities will determine the amount of mere 
watching and the amount of interference, or, to 
use a better word, interposition. Many young 
men -who have had much of home life, and no 
street life or life in schools in which the discipline 
is harsh, fall naturally into this class, and are 
most fascinating subjects of attention and discreet 
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who have yet to acquire -firmness 
and strength. In these the higher nature has 
yet to assert itself, but there are definite signs 
of promise for the futui’e which show themselves 
in various ways. From time to time the higher 
nature flashes out under stress of necessity, and 
in times of great conflict the right course will 
on the whole be taken. These natures are turbulent 
uncontrolled, obstinate, hot-tempered, but behind 
all these weaknesses there is, however far in the 
background, the necessary element for the lifting 
of these young people into class B, and it may 
be that their stay in this class will be quite short. 

“ Youths belonging to this type require not 
only watchfulness but great care and continued 
guidance. The teacher has the most difficult task 
of being to thebe the quality each specially needs ; 
that is to say, in dealing with each individual 
of this type, he must display the characteristics 
which are lacking in the person with whom he 
is concerned. But he must display them in such, 
a Way that they do not repel rather than attract. 
Students of this class generally, have some dominant 
weakness. Either there is nothing but intellect 
in all its coldness, or emotion in all its flabbiness, 
or obstinacy, or indecision, or passion uncontrolled, 
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^ or Violence of temper. 



“ D. Those whose characters are as yet nega¬ 
tive. In these it is difficult to perceive any clear 
evidences of the determination of the higher nature 
to assert itself. Young people belonging to this 
class seem to live for the temporary enjoyment 
ot the moment, and often commit wrong actions, 
not because their natures are warped but because 
the pleasure of the moment is not seen to be 
fleeting and in the long run productive of pain. 
1 have known cases of students, who are ad¬ 
dicted to copying or to stealing, committing these 
wrong actions not because they are “wicked,” 
as sometimes foolish teachers would have me 
lielieve, but because the force of the life in them 
is strong, needs expression, and finds expression 
along the lines of least resistance, that is in the 
direction which affords the maximum satisfaction 
for the time being, regardless of, indeed ignorant 
of, ultimate consequences. 


“ Though it is obviously true that love is the 
keynote to a teacher’s relations with his pupils, 
class D requires a very definite expression of 
this qualify'. The youth of this type has not 
as yet lieen able to assert within himself the fact 
that he is no longer on the separative portion of 
the path of evolution, but on the unifying portion, 
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, . ie road of the increasingly conscious realisati 
the unity instead of on the road of separation,, 
on which the whole is being subdivided into separate 
parts so that the unity may become conscious in the 
part as. well as in the whole. 


‘ The fact that he is in reality beginning to 
grow conscious of the all-pervading unity has 
to be made clear to him, and he can be much helped 
if his surroundings display a unity which he has 
yet to learn to recognise. Therefore is love, and 
all other clear evidences of the oneness of life, 
an essential element in his surroundings, and 
punishment is a definite hindrance to his growth. 
Restraint is doubtless needed, but it must be 
restraint as a method of teaching, not as an evidence 
of the teacher’s displeasure or of the pupil’s worth¬ 
lessness. I must admit that this particular class 
presents great difficulties, and, as I run over in 
my mind the many students who belong to it, 
I feel that here especially the teacher’s ex¬ 
perience, the teacher’s patience, the teacher's 
gentleness, are tried to the utmost. There is a 
very pressing tendency to shake off the unceasing 
watchfulness this class requires, and to take refuge 
in the comforting idea that the student of this type 
is too young in evolution for any special attention, or 
needs a treatment which one has no time to give. 
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E. My last class consists of unclassified 
the institution. They may be those who 
are permanently below the lowest standard I feel 
able to accept from students who desires to become 
members of the college and school. If a certain 
•standard is to be maintained, if a certain rate of 
progress is to be accomplished, there must not lie 
many students who are incapable of maintaining 
the standard and the progress required. A few 
there will lie. It is impossible, when a large num¬ 
ber of students are being admitted, to be sufficiently 
on the alert to detect applicants who are clearly 
below the standard required. Besides, one’s judg¬ 
ment may be at fault, and it is wiser to give the 
candidate the benefit of any doubt. Moreover, if 
the student lie only negatively below the standard, 
his presence will not so much matter as if he were 
positively l>elow it. But if the methods'of training 
applicable to the large majority of the students 
signally fail in respect to one or two, it will be 
found letter to remove these from the school rather 
than to mete out to them a system of discipline 
different from that which satisfies the requirements of 
the rest. Expulsion should never be resorted to, 
for it is a barbarism which places very definite 
hindrances in the way of the victim’s future pro* 
gress. This punishment is marked on his certificate, 
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lie must inevitably go from school to school 
raising continual prejudices against himself, and 
producing thought-forms from others which strength¬ 


en his obstinacy, his. sense of separateness, and 


which, in addition, surround him with the same spirit 
noticeable in an unfriendly crowd towards an unpop- 
uhu politician. Apart from this, we have to remem- 
ber that the teacher may be just as much at fault as- 


the student, it may be that the teacher himself does- 
not know how to deal with the character of this 
particular student, and it is kinder to state that the 
particular school is incapable of imparting the s ( >ecial 
instruction required than to brand the boy with an 
incapacity to learn on the lines followed by the 
school. 


“Another type of .student in class E will be 
those students whom X do not know much about 
one a\ ay or the other, who have not strong signs of 
belonging to classes A, B, or C, but who may fall 
within the limits of one of these clashes later on. 
^ e Irtve to deal with such large numbers of stu¬ 
dents, and there is so much to do, that there is posi¬ 
tively no time to attend to all the young men who 
are members of the institution. In fact, I find that 
1 can only attend to comparatively few, and that, as 
lar as my own classification of students is concerned, 
it contains but a small percentage of the whole 
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number. I always hope that other members of the 
staff have their own methods of classifying such 
students as they may be able to reach, and so in 
this way most students will come within the classi¬ 
fication of some one teacher at least. 

“Having made these five rough classifications, I 
proceed to enter into more details as regards the indivi¬ 
dual student under whatever class he may be enter¬ 
ed, except the last. There are three points of view 
on which at present I lay stress: (i) a detailed 
estimate as to his character, (ii) his special tenden¬ 
cies in the way of work, etc., giving me a prelimin¬ 
ary .indication as to his futui’e, (iii) my special 
duty towards him with reference to any special 
needs he may have. 

Accordingly I make out for each student a table 
with the following headings : 

NAME . 


DATE. 

Desire* 

lessness 

Discrimi¬ 

nation 

Affection 

Generosity 



Curiosity 

Devotion 

Tactfulness 

Prejudices 

Strength 





















Under the heading “ Character ” come the fif¬ 
teen special points I am interested in noticing, and 
1 fill these up according to my best judgment, 
making constant revisions, and leaving blank any 
column with regard to which I do not feel that ’[ 
possess sufficient data. In making the entries I use 
the following symbols : 


® present to a strong degree. 

O ** present. 

d* ** present to a certain extent. 

± =* sometimes present, sometimes not. 
Uncertain. 

~ ** very little present. 

x absent. 

In this way the symbols refer either to the 
qualities or to the weaknesses, and a general survey 
°f any individual record marks a student out either 
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■A&jy 0 or a 0 or a + or a + ora - young man, 
and I thus gain at a glance a survey as to his gene¬ 
ral character. ! 

Desirelessness. Under this heading comes the 
general attitude of the student towards that which 
is external. The mark I put down in this column 
depends upon the amount of unselfishness he dis¬ 
plays under varying conditions. To, what extent 
does he give way in the playground ? How far does 
the Well-being of the school come before his own 
personal advantage ? To what extent am he deny 
himself things, which he will not replace, so that 
the} - may be given to others? How far does he abstain 
from interference with other people’s business ? 
With what motive does he play and does he work ? 

Discrimination. To what extent is developed 
his power of distinguishing between that which may 
be looked upon for him as the right course and that 
which is relatively wrong ? To what extent does he 
choose wisely when he is required to make a choice 
under any circumstances ? How far can he discrimi¬ 
nate betw een the desires of his lower nature and the 
needs of the higher ? To what extent are his sur¬ 
roundings responsible for his exercise of a wise 

discrimination ? 

Affection. Much need not be written under 
this head. My observations are directed to the 
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flnence the young man exerts because of his 
kindliness towards all. I look to see how far his 
presence in the institution promotes a spirit of 
harmony because he “loves his fellow-men.” I 
watcli for the formation of any strong ties between 

himself and any other student or with a member 
of the staff. 


Generosity. Under this head I consider rather 
the generous spirit than the actual physical con¬ 
tributions of money, etc., he may make. I shall 
watch for the forgiving spirit, for the attitude 
of mind which ever seeks to place a generous 
construction upon the weaknesses and faults of 
others, which seeks bravely to shield a fellow- 
student from the consequences of his actions or 
words. The question as to Gossip will to a 
certain extent come under this heading, for gossip 
is a form of cruelty no generous person could 
practise. 

Curiosity. Does the young man pry into 
matters that do not concern him? Is he always 
trying to listen when others are talking ? Does 
lie ieel an impulse to read the contents of postcards ? 
Is he one of the first to show eagerness when any 
important piece of news, especially in 'he way 
ol gossip, comes to the front ? Is his speech full 
°1 questions about matters which afford him a 
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excitement ? 

Devotion. On what lines, if any, does his 
devotion manifest ? Is it in the direction of the 
personal or of the impersonal ? To what extent 
is he prepared to make sacrifices for the object 
of his devotion whatever it may be? How far 
does the object of devotion influence his ordinary 
everyday life ? To what extent is the devotion pure 
find selfless ? 

I do not think l need trouble the reader with 
a detailed examination of the principles upon which 
each column is given its appropriate mark. The 
process requires a good memory, a ceaseless watch¬ 
fulness from morning to night, and a trained 
insight into the motives which lie behind the 

O • 

ordinary every day life of the average student. 
In addition, there is much need for calmness and 
self-control, for any roughness, irritability and 
excitement displayed by the teacher at once produce, 
as I know by my own experience, an artificial 
behaviour on the part of the student, and instead 
of a light-hearted, unaffected boy, there is an eager 
watchful, suspicious youth, fearing lest he be 
trapped into some attitude which he does not wish 
to display, or exhibiting an affected sen ility which 
is one of the most difficult forms of selfishness to 
dissipate. 
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■^/Tiion comes the column of “The Future.” 
ere we are face to face with a considerable 
difficulty, for, under the present system of edu¬ 
cation, it is practically impossible for a boy to 
display any originality or to follow a course for 


which he may hare some special aptitude. 
Moreover, we do not concern ourselves to any 
practical extent with the career for which the youth 
should prepare himself, and the result is that, at 
the end of his college life, unless he is quite 
exceptional, he scrambles into whatever he can. 
If the worst comes to the worst he can alwavs 
become a teacher! Now I am of opinion that 


special attention should be paid to the general 
temperament of a student the moment he enters 
the college, so that, with a more or less Retailed 
report from his previous school, a general esti¬ 
mate may be made, to he modified in the light of 
increasing experience, of the line of future acti¬ 
vity which in all probability will prove most con- 
genial, By the time one of the senior classes is 
reached, the Principal should be able to divide 
his senior students into various groups and should 
annually submit to Government a list of his 


senior students with their aptitudes, indicat¬ 
ing the profession for which each is fitted. In 
this way, Government would be in possession of, 
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ches of public usefulness, and the students 
themselves, if the authorities co-operated by 
making some appointments from the lists sub¬ 
mitted, would feel that the state interested itself 
as much in the employment of its citizens as in 
their education. As matters are at present, the 
state offers many educational facilities but takes 
little trouble to help the young people whom it 
trains to exercise their faculties in gaining a 
livelihood. All kinds of efforts are made, and 
are rightly made, to ensure a satisfactory system 
of education for the young citizen. He is taught 
to develop his powers, to love his motherland, 
and to contribute towards the public welfare in 
various ways. But when the time comes for 
putting into practice all the principles he has 
acquired, the state appears on the whole by no 
means eager to secure his services, and the mo- 
therland seems suddenly to have become a step 
motherland. 

The senior classes might, for example, be 
divided into the following groups 

(i) Those who will devote themselves to 
tionae form of public usefulness without salary, 
or on subsistence allowance. 
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ii) Those who are rich and whose occu¬ 
pation will consist in managing their own estates. 

(iii) Lawyers. 

(iv) Doctors. 

(v) Teachers. 

(vi) Agriculturists. 

(vii) I. C. S. 

(viii) Those whose influence may enable 
•them to secure probationary deputv-collectorships, 
or tahsildarships, etc. 

(ix) Clerks. 

(x) Forest Service. 

Each of these groups obviously needs special 
qualifications, and during the years of college 
life each student ought to show at least one or 
two special qualities which will roughly indicate 
a possible profession. The most important pro¬ 
fessions are probably those of the teacher and 
of the ruler. The teacher has, or should have, in 
his hands the moulding of the country’s future 
destinies in the training he gives to the youths 
who are in his care. Above all other qualities 
he needs the quality of loving sympathy. To 
this must be added the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
an intelligent understanding of the young 
character, and the strength to guide wisely, 
spiritually, intellectually, physically. In deter- 
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ming, therefore, whether a young man is likely 
to make a good teacher, let his career in the 


college be watched from these standpoints. The 
future teacher will be the young man who shows 
deep sympathy with his younger comrades, who 
is always ready to explain difficulties, whose 
afiec.tions are deep and of a protective nature, 
who has a strong sense of reverence, who is 
possessed of considerable patience. 

The ruler above all needs wise strength and 
power of harmonious organisation. There also 
must be present self-sacrifice and a strong sense 
of devotion to duty. The future ruler will be 
seen in the young man who organises well, who 
has the power to calm disturbances, who has a 
wise sense of obedience to authority, who is 
quick to meet an emergency. 

Each individual line of public usefulness 
may be marked out in this way. and if any 
difficulty is experienced in determining the 
qualifications needed for any particular profession, 
it is always possible to make enquiries from 
some eminent and honorable member of the 
profession, asking him to be good enough to 
point out the special qualities which are essen¬ 
tial for success in the profession to which 
he belongs. This answer will be helpful in filling' 
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e column “ The Future.” 80 this column 
“The Future” is intended to record any idea 
the teacher may from time to time have regard¬ 
ing the most suitable employment for the 
qualities of the various students. Sometimes 
there is doubt as to which of two, or perhaps 
of three, professions, looks for the time being 
most hopeful. A query mark may then be 
put against the professions which seem to be 
within the limits of possibility. 


The last column has the title “ My Duty,” 
and is of great value in bringing within a 
definite compass the various responsibilities 
which one has from time to time to assume 
towards a number of students. I start with the 
general principle that there are two qualities 
which I must display towards all students: 
Protection and Love. No matter who the 
student is, what he does, what character he 
has, he comes to the school for love and protec¬ 
tion, and it is the paramount duty of every 
teacher to surround him with both. Taking 
these for granted, the question is as to what 
kind of protection and love the individual 
student needs The answer will partly he found 
in the character record, for it will be my busi¬ 
ness to help him to replace his weaknesses with 
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^th, and to assist in 1}he wiser guidance 
forces over which he may have no adequate con¬ 
trol. Apart from these, my experience is that 
special assistance is generally required along the 


§L 


following lines 


(i) money, (ii) the strengthening of the 
moral nature in the direction of truthfulness and 
sexual purity, (iii) protection of students 
against the attempts which are so frequently 
made to force them to marry before the student- 
life is over, (iv) the drawing up of a special 
routine to meet special needs, either as regards 
studies or moral discipline or physical develop¬ 


ment. 

In a word, I consider it my business to try 
to do anything I can to promote the growth of 
the students along what I conceive to be reason¬ 
able lines, but I must confess that I often find 
myself in conflict with the parents specially as 
regards the question of marriage. There is what 
I can only characterise as an inconceivable sel¬ 
fishness with regard to this question, and while 
the injunctions of the Scriptures are so often 
held up before me as regards the details of life, 
there is little regard to the injunction, based on 
a great moral principle, that the student should 
lead the bramhachari life. But I do all I can to 
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ct students who are eager to devote 
udy period of their lives to study alone, and I 
have found parents sometimes ceasing to contri¬ 
bute to a boy’s maintenance because he refuses, 
after entreaty has been in vain, to consider the 
question of marriage until the college life is 
over. 


Looking at the scheme as a whole I find it 
a very valuable guide to knowledge, and the 
interest it produces awakens an interest in 
students which the average teacher would not 
think possible. It is, of course, understood that 
much time must be devoted to working out each 
student’s position, and very little can be put 
down until tbe individual has been carefully 
studied under varying conditions. Much 
material comes to me during the recess periods, 
at matches, at anniversary meetings, watching 
little groups of students chatting among them¬ 
selves, noticing behaviour under sudden impulse 
or provocation, and so forth. But it is obvious 
that more time must be spent over a study of 
this nature than many teachers might care to 
devote. I personally regard this method of 
trying to help students not only a9 a duty but 
a8 a hobby, and my anxiety always is to know 
n-s much about every student as I possibly can. 
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intensely interesting to watch the growth 

of the young, and still more is it gratifying to 
aid a little here and a little there out of the 
experience born of a careful study of human 
nature. In addition, just as one becomes sensi¬ 
tive to the general character of an individual, 
so one gradually acquires a sensitiveness to the 
character of a school, of a crowd, or of a meeting: 
and this, is a very useful faculty in connection 
with any lecturing work that has to be done. 

The difficulty is that our educational authori¬ 
ties do not adequately recognise tbe strenuous 
nature of the work of a teacher who really tries 
to throw himself completely into his work, and 
the rules against migration from one school to 
another are far less rigid than they should be. 

It is sometimes despairing work when students, 
who are just beginning to be understood, are 
sent to some other institution, quite out of reach 
so far as influence goes. As a matter of fact, 
day students are on the whole of little use to a 
teacher, and I always regard the boarding houses 
as the centre of the life of the institution. A 
boarder is generally a finer specimen of a student 
than a day boy because, while from time to time 
he receives the benefits of home life, he also lives 
within the influence of his teachers, and if these 
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^,.^06 working in the spirit of self-sacrifice his 
benefit will be very great—indeed obvious even 
to a casual visitor. I am well aware of the 
corruption from the moral standpoint which is 
prevalent in many boarding houses, but corruption 
ceases when pure-minded teachers set themselves 
to live with their students. Some members of the 
staff should always be moving among the board¬ 
ers, for the boarding house is an officiating 
home, and the teachers should at least strive to 


take the position of officiating parents. 

I should like to point out in conclusion that 
there appear no headings for “ cleanliness, ” 
“ kindness to animals,” “gentleness.” The first 
I include under “purity,” the second under “ge¬ 
nerosity,” the third under “strength,” but I very 
carefully notice these three aspects, and should 
be very glad if it were possible to afford more 
definite training in these qualifications than is 
possible under ordinary conditions. As regards 
cleanliness, we do try to see that our student: 
are clean, and the system of prefects and 
monitors is partly intended to promote this 
form of purity. Kinduess to animals, and, may 
I add, appreciation of plants, flowers, etc., is a 
very important part of a school and college 
curriculum, and I would make a special point 
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a few domestic, or at least tame, 
animals, so that the students might learn prac¬ 
tically how to be kind. In the same way a good 
:garden is a very valuable educative adjunct to 
! the ordinary school and college life. Gentleness 
is gradually inculcated by putting students in 
positions in which gentleness must be displayed. 
Some may be set to teach their younger comrades, 
olhers may be appointed prefects and monitors, 
others may help in the education of the students 
in the school for the poorer classes which ought 
to be an adjunct to every school* and college. 
This particular aspect of school life I have not 
as yet been able to work nor to start going to 
any noticeable degree, but I hope on my return 
to India to be able to put into practice one or 
two ideas along these lines. 

An actual record of one of our best students 
is appended for purposes of study. 
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My Doty 


Affection, Purity 
Set forth ideu.s. 
Emphasise condi- ^ 
tions for discrimi- 
nation, Sc promote 
devotion. No que*- 
tion of marriage, 
money iuflicient. 'w* 


Make conditions 
easy for him to 
follow his own line 
of growth. Keep 
him steadfast and 
ready for public 
service. Increase 
strength, discrimi¬ 
nation, tactfulness 
Try to put him in 
positions of au¬ 
thority. 
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The subject of the training of young men 
for public life is one of extreme difficulty. 
Owing to the peculiar conditions of politi¬ 
cal life in India, the imparting of sound princi¬ 
ples of government and the bringing about 
among the students of an attitude of mind in 
which a fervent patriotism exists side by side 
with a genuine loyalty to the British Govern¬ 
ment, is a task which requires a nature in which 
the aspirations of East and West meet in the 
most harmonious manner. I believe there are 
few men in the whole of the British Empire who 
are able to deal with the situation in a more 
perfect way than George S. Arundale. He has 
been able to achieve what few statesmen and 
party politicians have been able to realise, he 
has succeeded in sending out of the Hindu 
College a type of young man whose patriotism is 
even more fervent because of his deep gratitude 
to the representatives of the nation which is 
guiding the affairs of India. 

Mr. Arundale has kindly sent me the follow¬ 
ing article on the subject of “ Civics ’’ which he 
teaches to his students. 
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CIVICS. 


No subject has less attention paid to it in 
Indian schools and colleges than that dealing 
with the instruction of the young in their duties 
to the motherland. Partly owing to the fact 
that the Government very naturally hesitates to 
intrust any form of instruction in the responsi¬ 
bilities of civic life to inexperienced teachers, and 
partly on account of public apathy, the young 
man in Indian educational institutions tends to 
enter the world with a mind considerably preju¬ 
diced against the existing form of government 
At school or college, his insight into national 
conditions is through Lee Warner’s Citizen 
of India or Marsden’s or De la Fosse’s histories 
or some similar book entirely lacking in that 
appreciation of the life of a people which can 
only come from one who is himself a child of the 
country. The methods and points of view stir no 
enthusiasm in his heart, hardly any of his 
teachers venture to talk at all freely of bis 
country’s future, and the pictures which remain 
moau vivid in his memory are those of the re¬ 
ception of some local official to whom all bow 
down in lowly deference. Away from school or 
college many of his associates will be young me n 
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talk to him of independence, of patriotism, 
of injustice, but whose contribution to their 
country’s welfare consists in dressing extrava¬ 
gantly and in frittering away their energies in 
talk, until, through the influence of friends and 
relatives, they settle down into some small post 
on a modest salary. The contrast between India 
as depicted in his school life and the India of his 
friends’imaginations inevitably stirs his uncon¬ 
trolled enthusiasm, and the dry matter of fact 
droning of historical facts forces him into the 
more exccting atmosphere which he finds out¬ 
side. Current political questions are allowed no 
place in his studies; even if they were allowed 
few teachers would care to assume the responsi¬ 
bility of discussing them, and the young ipan’s 
opinions on present problems—and he cannot 
help having opinions—are formed from news¬ 
papers and street talk. Moreover, every school 
boy and college student knows perfectly well 
that while certain Indian newspapers are ex¬ 
cluded from his perusal, no similar prohibition 
applies to those Anglo-Indian journals which 
irritate the Indian as much as some Indian 
newspapers irritate the Englishman. Unwise 
orders such as these have much more influence 
in moulding a young man’s political attitude 
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those imagine who do not live their 
among students, and I have myself been 
much hampered by these methods of procedure 
in the work of impressing upon my students the 
beauty of the common life in which India and 


England will some day share. Students will not 


care to trust newspapers if they are able to trust 
their teachers, while the newspapers which are 
officially prohibited inside are those most eagerly 
perused without. 


While Head-Master of the school depart” 
ment I often felt that my school contributed 
very little towards training its students in calm, 
clear-sighted patriotism, and in the high respon¬ 
sibilities of citizenship. Many people told me 
that school boys had no interest in political quest¬ 
ions, and that it would be foolish to direct their 
attention to matters which they were too young 
to understand, and the Risley circular was before 
my eyes. But I had made it my business to 
learn to observe my young people closely, to 
watch the nature of the external stimuli which 
stirred them most, to discover in what v.'ay the 
students of the highest classes actually spent 
their time away from school. I knew I could not 
gain my end by acting as a spy, or by interfering 
by means of authority whenever there v/as some- 
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I wanted to alter. I therefore set 
self to win the confidence of my family of child¬ 
ren, aud by the year 1907 I had accomplished 
my aim with fair success. It was an uphill task, 
for in the first place I was a European, and nine 
boys out of ten come to school with an instinct¬ 
ive distrust of the European, while in the second 
place my nomination by the Committee in 1904 
to the Head-Mastership was hot altogether wel¬ 
comed by the school as a whole. However, I 
determined on a policy of trying to show in the 
small acts of daily life that I wanted to help as 
much as I could, and to learn my duties as 
thoroughly as possible, and the time soon came 
when I began to have an insight into the real 
lives my students were living, apart from the 
official life which is to be seen on the surface. It 
became clear to mo that the theory of citizenship 
must he given some place in the school curricu¬ 
lum, if the school is to do its duty in preparing 
its students for national life. Patriotism is as 
dear to the heart of the Indian youth as it is to 
his English comrade, and the school which has 
no sympathy with his ardent love for his mother¬ 
land, and which does not try to guide thi 3 love 
gently in wise directions, is neglecting the 
most important function it has to perform—the 
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thening, steadying and purifying of the emo 
tions which loom so large in early life.. It is said 
that schools should have nothing to do with poli¬ 
tics, and if by that word is meant party politics, 
then I heartily agree. But patriotism is not 
politics, and while in after years politics, often 


takes the place of patriotism, let us in the school 
and college period of a lad’s life guide and 
strengthen his patriotism, so that when he as¬ 
sumes the duties of citizenship he may work 
unselfishly to contribute to his country’s glory, 
that she may become a messenger of brotherhood 
and peace to the greater world outside. We need 
in India men who shall be patriots and not poli¬ 
ticians, who shall realise the vital truth that no 
country can ultimately grow through hatred of 
another country, who shall have no personal ambi¬ 
tions to serve, who are content to work unrecognised 
so that their work brings happiness and prosperity 
even to the humblest of their fellow-countrymen. 


With these ideas in my mind I determined 
to make an effort to explain to the older students 
that though I belonged to a foreign race I 
was nevertheless eager to serve India as well 
&s I could, even in the humble sphere of a 
school-master. I used to take many opportu¬ 
nities of inviting some of my young people. 
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patriotism was 
of a somewhat antagonistic variety, to explain 
to me what their hopes were and why they 
felt so bitterly. Emotion is often very near 
the surface, and in almost every case my evident 
sympathy for them, and desire to understand, 
caused a torrent of enthusiasm mixed with bitter 
resentment, to which I listened calmly and with, 

I trust, love in my heart. The effect was that 
these students had the feeling that I knew their 
inner stirrings and hopes, and as these were 
conditions which they had hitherto thought 
dangerous to express, a bond began to exist 
between me and them, because I had listened 
patiently, without rancour, not pitting my 
patriotism as an Englishman against theirs as 
Indians. They knew very well that I tried as 
far as I could to be one with them in their 
play, in their troubles, in their work, in their 
lives within and beyond the school precincts, 
and it was but one short step further to bridge 
the gulf of race, and to allow me to become 
one with them in their love for their mother 
India. 

Then came the work of gradually building 
up a love of country no less fervent than before, 
but saner and more purposeful. I had, with 
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disadvantages of foreign birth, 
the restrictions of Indian school life around 
me, with all the inevitable misunderstanding 
of many officials, to enter into competition with 
unknown elements outside, with irresponsible 
oratoi’s who are a curse to the country, with 
mischievous diatribes in newspapers, with the 
companionship of those whose emotions, repress¬ 
ed at school or in the office, find vent outside 
in fierce denunciations and in wild exhortations. 

My first duty was to be reasonable. I have 
heard responsible officials say that self-govern¬ 
ment will never come to India, and I have heard 
Indians assert that the British administration 
is entirely unsympathetic to Indian aspirations. 
My own aspirations are strongly imperialistic. 
I firmly believe that our Empire has before it 
the possibility of a great and noble mission in 
the world’s service. I am intensely eager that 
each of the different nations within the Empire 
should contribute to its solidarity and should 
have equal shares in its glory. I would like 
to see the Emperor assisted by a council of the 
truly wise, and all Parliaments supplanted by 
local councils of those who have experience, 
wisdom and a great love of country. But at the 
same time I feel able to understand that our 


English people for parliamentary freedom, must 
inevitably be eager to taste of this freedom 
for which the English people have thought it 
worth while to fight for so long. Everywhere 
parliaments come into existence, and it must he 
expected that India too shall pass through a 
similar stage. Let us then regard as the ideal 
immediately in front of us the creation of self- 
government within the Empire, and let us try 
to understand by what means self-government 
may be established. The first point to make 
clear is that self-government is not a defiance, 
of British rule, nor the outcome of race-prejudice, 
or of a desire to dismiss the Englishman as 
soon as India can do without him. There is no 
reason why India should not some day have her 
own parliament and at the same time remain 
an integral portion of the Empire, apart from 
the question whether India is to remain a portion 
of the British Empire because England needs 
her or because the peace of the world demands 
the existence of an Empire. My students and 
myself would agree, then, that we shall take as 
>ar ideal for the time being self-government 
within the Empire. The next question was as 
to whether we are ready for self-government 
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Are the people, yet ready to govern? Is 
there any machinery available ? Is the spirit of 
patriotism pure enough ? Are there in existence 
the right types of leaders? Have we quite grasped 
the responsibilities of self-government ? At this 
stage I would point out various signs by which 


I should conclude that India is not as a whole 
yet ready for self-government, that she must 
proceed regularly and systematically, in accord¬ 
ance with natural law. I should take up the 
question of the depressed classes and their treat¬ 
ment, the . want of moral strength among the 
richer classes of the community, the indifference 
of the merchant community, the ignorance of 
the masses of the people. 

Whether my arguments are sound or defect¬ 
ive, the young man who has hitherto listened 
only to denunciation is brought face to face with 
a stronger and calmer attitude, not of contempt 
for his ignorance or for his aspirations, but of 
acceptance of the goal and of endeavour calmly 
to analyse the causes which must be set in mo¬ 
tion to lead the country to the desired result. At 
first he is restless, he frets at the coldness, he is 
impatient of study, he wants immediate results 
and much excitement. He tells me of all the 
injustice between Englishman and Indian of 
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‘ch he has read or heard. He has seen with his 
own eyes contemptuous treatment of his fellow 


countrymen, he has been told of rude behaviour 
here and harshness there. He is growing in the 
eagerness to use his powers, and all that is con¬ 
flict fascinates him. The instances of brother¬ 
liness he passes by as hypocrisy, and he seizes 
upon circumstances which incite his mind or his 
feelings to direct themselves against something 
now definitely established. He is changing 
rapidly day by day, and stability is abhorrent to 
him because it is not yet of his nature. Is it not 
better that he should talk to me than that he 
should add to the ignorance of those around 


him ? The young nature is naturally hot-tem¬ 
pered, fierce in its love, relentless in its hate, and 
if hot-temper meets hot-temper and hatred hatred, 
then come the horrors and disasters of anarchy 
and its attendant misery. The students know 
that I love them and that I have come to India 
to serve them, and when they come to me in 
their bitterness and in their hatred the words of 
anger and rebellion come haltingly to their lips 
because they see before them one who loves them 
and yet is of the race they have come to de¬ 
nounce. And then the cry comes : “ What are 
we to do ? If we may not act for our beloved 
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erland, at least we mast speak. Is no 
English boy allowed to love his England as best 
he can, even though his way be ignorant 
and unexperienced?” It is not that Indian 
youths hate England and the English but that 
they love India, have caught the love of country 
from their English rulers and from their English 
studies. Give them au outlet for the love in 
almost any direction, and there is no room left for 
hatred, for their attention is fixed upon the service 
they are offering to their own people. 

I make a point, therefore, of combining 
some practical suggestions with the intellectual 
considerations of which I have written above. I 


am, in fact, only too thankful to welcome any 
reasonable activity in which the students may 
desire to engage, and there is probably no college 
or school in which more movements are brought 
into existence than in our own. One of the many 
criticisms levelled against me is that I start 
many movements, out of which but few survive. 
The criticism is perfectly true, and I freely 
admit that for the time being I am experiment¬ 
ing. Very little has been done in India in this 
particular department of a student’s life, and any 
efforts made to provide our young men with out¬ 
lets for their patriotism are pioneer efforts, 
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of which must inevitably end in failure. 
The unintelligent spectator objects to failure and 
harps upon it, while he takes any success as a 
matter of course. So we are experimenting with 
many movements, in fact, as I write these words, 
we have in view an experiment on a somewhat 
larger scale than usual, and we hope that by 
gradually diminishing unsuitable activities we 
may eventually hit upon natural methods of 
practical activity which shall meet the demands 
of the students’ growing energies. 

In addition, then, to the theoretical principles 
of government, which are regularly studied once a 
week by each class in our college department, we 
have four or five movements which have so far 
survived the soporific effect of the efflux of time. 

First in importance is our prefect system, 
a system which has worked admirably both in 
school and in college. I found in the school, 
and I find now in the college, that I can thor¬ 
oughly depend upon the influence and advice 
of the prefects in any difficulties that may arise. 


From a fairly intimate knowledge of most of the 
senior students it is not very difficult to pick out 
four or five who combine self control with gen¬ 
tleness and tact, and while in the early days of 
this particular experiment the prefects were 
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garded as the Head-Master’s favourite students 
and channels of information, they are now looked 
upon as intermediaries and as sympathetic elders 
who will settle many difficulties which otherwise 
would have to be brought to the notice of the 
senior authorities. By these means not only do 
the pupils gain, under favourable circumstances, 
the power of exercising gentle, tactful authority r t 
but the students generally learn to obey orders 
received from those who are themselves students, 
and thus, in perhaps a very humble way, we 
begin to lay the foundations of a self-government 
within the limits of the school and college which 
teaches our young people many a useful lesson. 

When first the system was introduced some 
of the boys would call the prefects the “perfects,” 
and there would frequently be an ostentatious 
display of deference, of making way for the 
prefects as they walked up and down the school 
verandahs or in the playing-fields. I had 
anticipated something of this nature, and I 
told the prefects that they would wreck our 
scheme if at. the outset they were to come to 
me for protection against these petty little 
annoyances. I advised them to pay no attention 
to all the little tricks which would be played 
upon them, and to understand clearly that 
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g students and in civilised commum 
gentleness and tact would win where a display 
of stern authority would but cower. Fortunately 
the boys whom I was able to choose had the 
right spirit in them, and, in addition, were almost 
all good players of games, and they gradually 
built up a number of helpful acts which soon 
did away with the teazing and the desire to 
resist what was thought to be a new authority 
specially conferred upon students so that they 
might, by mixing with their fellow-students, 
make many discoveries which must inevitably 
be hidden from the teacher ! 

In the early days there used to be weekly 
meetings to which would occasionally be sum¬ 
moned the class-monitors, and many were the 
suggestions *vhich came to me as a result of 
those conferences. I left to the prefects all minor 
matters of discipline, the maintenance of order 
in the class rooms and in the hall, the arrange¬ 
ment of special permission to individual classes 
for games during school hours, the insistence 
on cleanliness of body and of dress among 
their fellow-students, the investigation of cases 
oi; poverty among the junior students, and other 
similar duties. Of course, members of the 
staif had po wer to revise the judgment of the 
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ects, but I asked them to exercise this right 
as rarely as possible, otherwise the prefects^ 
authority would be weakened. Gradually the 
prefects began to inspire confidence, and from 
the settling of minor matters of discipline their 
authority and usefulness began to extend tO' 
some of the most troublesome problems of school 
life. As in the world outside, educational 
institutions have their cycles, their periods of 
special growth and of temporary lassitude, and 
epidemics of disorder occur from time to time. 
With these our prefects began to learn how 
to deal, and their readiness to meet all kinds 
of difficulties not only considerably lengthened 
the periods between the outbreaks but very 
appreciably diminished their intensity. At the 
present time, with about five years’ experience 
behind us, we find that both in school and in 
college the prefects have become most valuable 
advisers and intermediaries, and there are no 
matters of discipline which I do not deem it 
advisable to refer to them from time to time. 
Even misunderstandings between members ol the 
staff and their students have been most tactfully 


managed by one or two senior prefects, while 
the college and school prefects’ committee «.s a 
body trusted alike by the staff and by the boys. 
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The result is that we have in the institution 
fourteen or fifteen young men who are learning 
—some of them have already learned—to sub* 
ordinate their own personal wishes to the needs of 
the community as a whole, and fortunate will be 
the employer, whether government or private, who 
has among his staff people who have been 
prefects of the Central Hindu College at Benares. 

It is obvious that the special training re* 
-ceived by the prefects is not suitable for the 
general mass of students in the institution. The 
prefects are specially selected from a fairly inti* 
mate knowledge of the most hopeful students 
in college and school, and those who hre chosen 
are ready for special training. But I have 
always felt that one of the great problems I have 


hitherto been unable to solve is that of devising 
a practical scheme for the employment of a large 
number of boys in activities which will give them 
training in those qualities which make the good 
citizen—sympathy, power of co-operation, self- 
sacrifice, devotion. 

So far as the youngest children are con¬ 
cerned, they need individual training at the 
hands of their own teachers, and may therefore 
be left out of consideration as regards any co* 
oper tive movement; but students of the senior 
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1 classes and the university undergraduates 
need some common interests apart from studies 
and from games. It is not an organisation 
separate from the school and college which I 
have desired to establish—I do not think this 
would be wise—but an outlet for the young man’s 
patriotism along practical lines to counterbalance 
and direct the emotional side of patriotism which 
does so much harm when allowed free and igno* 


rant play. We have tried many schemes in the 
Central Hindu College, and so far hardly one has 
been more than ephemerally successful. There 
have been Orders of Service and various college 
and school societies with a variety of different 
aims and objects, but few of them have appealed 
to the hearts of the students, or have only been 
supported by those young men who are always to 
the front in every activity. I imagine, there¬ 
fore, that the average student is not quite ready 
for co-operative activity, and that he still needs 
individual attention, and will only respond to the 
personal relation. The difficulty is that the 
personal relation is exceedingly difficult to main¬ 
tain in the large schools and colleges which 
exist at present, and I do not think it untrue to 
say that most young men receive much less 
care and attention than they really need. 
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The practical aspect of patriotism 
its most abiding expression in (i) the Vidyarthi 
Sahayak Sabha, a society for the helping of 
poor students of the college; (ii) the Deputa¬ 
tion Committee, a society for collecting funds 
for the college; (iii) the schools for the more 
ignorant classes of the population around the 
college—for children of local gardeners, sweet¬ 
meat sellers, servants, etc., and for the servants 
of the college themselves in the evenings; (iv) 
the general eagerness of almost all the students 
to help whenever called upon. It is this last 
expression of practical patriotism which con¬ 
tains within it the greatest promise for the 
future, for we have had innumerable instances 
of the enthusiasm with which our young men 
are ready to meet any emergency which the 
college has bad from time to time to face. It 
is evident that the college as a whole is loved by 
most of its people, and the time may not be far 
distant when we shall be able to formulate more 
successfully than hitherto the practical side of 
the relation of an educational institution not 
only to its immediate surroundings but to the 
nation whose citizens it is training. In the 
meantime we are exceedingly thaukful for the 
healthy spirit in its general form, and no school 
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.^o^college is failing in its duty when it is able to 
create and maintain a pure atmosphere in which 
its students learn to live in a Self wider than 
those smaller selves to which they individually 
belong. 

Among the more theoretical aspects of our 
work in civics we may notice the periodical 
lectures on politics and the occasional sessions 
Ol the Central Hindu College Parliament. As 
regards the former, I generally begin with a 
general survey—adapted from Bluntschli, Wood- 
row Willson, etc.,—of the origin and function of 


an organised state; and I then proceed to lay 


great stress on the fact that self-sacrifice and a 


pure morality are the only permanent bases 
from which healthy national progress may 
emerge. We draw our example from the small 
“state 5 of our college, and we apply all the 
principles we have learned as regards the general 
organisation of a state proper to the smaller arer* 
in which for the time being we all live. When 
we read of the duties of citizenship—we have, 
for the time, nothing to do with privileges, for we 
must earn them through duties wall.performed—^ 
we try to see how these duties are reflected in 
the lesser duties we owe to our homes, to our 
school or college, and to our immediate surround- 
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Emphasis is laid upon the fact that the 
school and the college are the training'ground for 
the citizen of the nation, and that unless the student 
is a good student of his college he is not likely 
to become a good citizen of his country. It is, 
of course, true that a few exceptional young men 
either seem to live apart from the life of their 
college or have insufficient control over themselves 
to become harmonious units in that which must 
be a smoothly working whole. Such young men 
may indeed grow into great leaders of men, and 
the teacher has to be on the look out for strength 
of character which may either be bubbling up 
unrestrained and ill-directed or may lie hidden 
beneath a calm and apparently listless exterior. 
But. the average boy will respond to the call of 
the unity from without to his inner sense of 
the need for harmonious co-operation, and it 
has been my experience that one of the greatest 
mistakes we make as regards Indian youths is to 
label as sedition that which is but ignorance made 
bitter through lack of sympathetic surroundings, 
through want of understanding. Once we begin 
to talk of sedition emojig young India we cover 
ignorance with a mantle of knowledge, and so clothe 
it with a fictitious "\alue. In the grownnnan the 
ignorance, living in cold surroundings, may have 
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panded into hatred and distorted vision. Then 
it is dangerous, and requires the sternest suppression, 
but I venture to think that among young men 
all over the world the Indian youtli is one of the 


most susceptible to high ideals and lofty ambitions. 
It is partly because our schools and colleges for 
the most part offer no ideals of any definitely 
inspiring character that a few of our young men 
find an outlet for a force, which none have cared 
to direct, in a campaign of hatred and violence. 


In order to secure a calmer understanding of 
the many political problems which, as the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of the United Provinces recently 
said, must necessarily to a certain extent occupy 
the attention of the youth, we deliberately take 
up any burning topic of which the newspapers 
may be full, and we try to look at it from within 
the steadier atmosphere of the class-room. In this 
way many points of view are brought into promi¬ 
nence which otherwise might have no chance of 
gaining consideration, and there is not one great 
political question, from the partition of Bengal 
to the contribution India makes in the shape of 
“ Home Charges,” which we have not considered 
calmly and, I hope, rationally. I have not hitherto 
deemed it advisable to permit these topics to form 
subjects of debate in our Central Hindu College 
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nament, an assembly of students of the two 
highest classes in the school and of all college 
students', following, as closely as may be, the proce¬ 
dure of the British House of Commons. But this 
Parliament is an admirable training ground both 
for self-discipline in argument and for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the power of ready speech and ready retort. 
Many of its debates on topics less burning than 
those I prefer to handle myself in the class room 
have aroused keen interest, and have produced 
excellent speeches—carefully thought-out and 
forcefully delivered. 


I may also mention that the Sons of India 
Order has been a most useful organisation for the 
direction of youthful energies into channels which 
produce useful results. Under the auspices of this 
Order much good work has been done (i) in the 
direction of providing suitable education for the 
children of the poorer classes of the community by 
means of night schools for those who are at work 
(hiring the day and of day schools for little children ; 
(\i) to bring to the notice of the purchasing public 
t . the Indian-made article in preference to “that of 
foreign origin; (iii) to stimulate a spirit of service 
Vi i tliout distinction of race or faith. I think the 
real value of the Sons of India Order, apart from 
the fact that it came into existence at a tune 
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Indian youths urgently needed an outlet 
the force generated by an ever growing spirit of 
patriotism, lies in its reminding of its members that 
the service of others constitutes the truest and 
noblest citizenship. And many a time have the 
members of our Order in Benares shown in them 
every day life that they have learned to sacrifice in 
small things their own convenience and their own 


desires. Most of us are able to serve in times of 
emergency, but few can maintain a steady flow 
of service in daily life. 

I will conclude with a brief reference to two 
other aspects of civics which have found a place in 
our training. The first is what is generally known 
as the “tutorial system.” It •was thought that, in 
addition to the intimate comradeship existing 
between the teachers and the students, a more 
organised communication might also be maintained. 
Accordingly, all the students were divided into 
groups, each group being in charge of a member of 
the staff whose duty itwasto.be the guide, philo¬ 
sopher and friend of each member of his party. I 
thought that in this way many students, who might . 
otherwise be too shy to put themselves in touch with 
one of their teachers, or who might hr living in 
unsuitable company or surroundings, would corue 
within a teacher’s influence automatically. But ex- 
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ce has shown that their formal organisation 
is in reality quite unnecessary, for our staff is al¬ 
ready eager to guide and counsel any student 
who is in need, that only those students remain 
outside its influence who would always remain out¬ 
side, no matter how perfect the organisation, either 
because the spirit of co-operation is still undeveloped, 
or because it has not yet been brought under control. 
The result is that while the tutorial system has 


practically ceased to exist as such, all the benefits 
it can confer are enjoyed by every student who is 
willing to be helped. 

The second aspect of civics is the endeavour to 
acquaint such students as may be eager to serve 
with the ways in which service may best be ren¬ 
dered. Service is as much a science—indeed a most 
difficult science—as any other branch of knowledge, 
and it is ve ry necessary that we should not only place 
the ideal of service before our young men but also 
train them to bring it into realisation. In my little 
book entitled “The Way of Service”* I have given 
in the form of aphorisms some of the experience 1 
have gained in the science of service, and I need not 
therefore trouble the reader with any details as 
regards the principles which guide me in my efforts 
to show the way of service to my students. But 
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attention is paid to this important branch 
of education, and I hold many periodical gatherings 
of young men who are really eager to understand 
the axioms of service. The whole question turns, 
of course, upon the study of human nature, a study 
which is only to be undertaken when the student 
dedicates himself to the helping of others—for 
history shows us how much mischief and harm 
may be done when a keen judge of character uses 
his power for selfish ends. 

The science of service needs both theoretical 
study and practical application, and while theoso- 
phical study may have its expression along the line 
of politics, of religion, of the arts and sciences, of 
education, and so forth, the pi'actical application 
of all we learn is proceeding throughout the day 
at]every moment. There are always younger stu* 
dents to be helped in their studies ; there is always 
inspiration to be drawn from the scriptures and 
from the lives of great men for the benefit of others ; 
there are always weaknesses in ourselves and in 
others which we may gradually overcome by turning 
the attention away from them. And the duty 
of the teacher is to serve those who surround 
him with all the power—spiritual, intellectual, 
physical—at his command. Only to the extent of 
the service of the teacher will be the service of the 
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it, only as the student sees the teacher s© 

II he himself acquire the habit of serving; for 
just as, say, the teacher of history teaches his sub¬ 
ject as much through his own silent love for the 
subject as through the spoken word, so the teacher 
of service may exhort his students to service with 
an eloquence few T may be able to equal ; but unless 
his spoken exhortation is part of a life of practical 
service few of his students 11111 themselves do more 
than listen to his words, though no doubt they will 
applaud them to the echo. 

If I have not given any practical examples in the 
course of this article, my excuse must be that I have 
rather hoped to convey the spirit of this department 
of our work than to amass a number of illustrations. 
The spirit of our service is one, but its forms vary 
as vary the surroundings in which it lives ; and it is 
better that I should leave the form undescribed lest 
it should be mistaken for the spirit behind. As 
temperaments vary, so will forms vary ; but the 
spirit of God is shared by all alike, and it is His 
spirit which would draw down into our daily life 
wherever we may be, whatever we may be doing. 

“The time for sendee is every moment of the 
day, for though there may not always be occasion 
for a kindly action, there is always occasion for a 
kindly attitude.” 
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The many testimonies that I have received 
from the friends and pupils of Mr. Arundale, all 
•speak of him as the spiritual teacher and inspirer 
to whom they owe the awakening of the inner 
life. I think it is desirable in the interests of 
those who are anxious to bring hack to India 
the ancient spiritual life and are seeking to un¬ 
derstand the methods by which this can be 
brought about, to analyse the secret of the great 
movement which has its centre in the Hindu 
College at Benares. Let me at the very outset 
dispel any doubts in the minds of those to whom 
the word spiritual life means a quiet, dreamy 
•existence, by stating that the note of this move¬ 
ment is that of intense activity. Any person 
who has had the pleasure of coming into touch 
with Mr. Arundale can hardly understand how 
we can speak of him as the centre of a great 
spiritual life. Yet so it is. Beneath a rather 
■cheerful and exuberantly joyous exterior, there 
is a veiled spiritual power, a reverence for sacred 
things which only the most intimate friends of 
Mr. Arundale can pierce through. 

I think we shall be able to gain a truer in* 
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into the nature of the work that Mr. Arun- 
dale has been able to render in the Hindu College 
by a preliminary examination of the ideal which 
Mr. Arundale placed before himself as the o. 0a l 
of his endeavours. The following quotation 
gives us a clear idea of what he felt to be the 
missiou of the teacher. 


4 lho of God are many, the life of God 
is one; and each way is a teacher of all the other 
ways. The way is from the self unconscious to 
the self, self-conscious, and each little speck of 
dust, each piece of metal, each precious stone, 
each blade of grass and flower and tree, each 
animal, every human being, is a stage on God’s 
pathva^y to Himself. So we are all teachers, we 
^ 6 on ^ to G°d 5 we are God in this great 

ecoming, and we grow together—you in your 
P nee, [ in mine, and the speck of dust in its 
place—but together; so the little atom of dust 
carried hither and thither by the wind or carelessly 
trampled under the unconscious foot, is "rowing 
with me and I with it. My universe is° myself 
and all outside, while the universe of the point 
of dust is itself and all outside, and the relation 
between the outside universe and the self is God 
growing into Self-consciousness. How important 
then is all outside me. How much it has to 
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me. How true it is that: 

“ There is nothing great or small 
To the God who maketh all.” 

“ Can we look over the landscape that stretches 
before our window and see aught which is voice¬ 
less, which has not at least the voice of a silence % 
And if in all the myriad forms which stretch out 
infinitely upon our gaze God’s consciousness is 
growing, then surely no lesson given in human 
speech can ever teach the knowledge of ourselves 
as does God in His infinite wisdom through the 
limitation of this self-created form. 

“ What need then have we of schools and col¬ 
leges, if all nature is itself a school ? Why teach¬ 
ers,if each living thing around is whispering to us- 
of our future destiny ? Because it is the Law 
that the lower must grow through contact with 
the higher which, as part of its own growth, gives 
of its wider and more self-conscious life to all 
that is narrower. It is the more self-conscious 
giving of its wider unfoldment to the less self- 
conscious, to that which is more unconscious. We 
see, then, that if the animals and the plants are 
teachers of their own degree, we, who know more 
oi the Life, may become teachers of our own 
greater knowledge, may point out the way of 
growth and not merely exhibit the growth itself, 
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^ “The truest teacher is, therefore, he who has 
grown most, he who can guide the evolving life 
at every stage of development. The truest teach¬ 
er is he who can teach the mineral, the plant, 
the animal, because, having himself passed 
through these periods on life’s pathway, his sym¬ 
pathy and understanding enable him to sense the 
needs of even those forms of life which in him lie 
'hidden below the level of his active waking con- 
seiousness, The truest teacher is he iho, in hia 
eager sympathy, can bring from his experience 
of life in the past a wisdom to guide a life which 
now is growing at levels on which he struggled 
long ago. This must be a memory vivified by 
love, so that even from the dark recesses of his 
consciousness he may once again draw up into 
his waking consciousness, into his active con¬ 
scious memory, the sense of a growth, of a strug¬ 
gle, of a conflict between pleasure and pain, of 
bye-gone times. This sense he brings to bear 
upon the life he is teaching, and he is a true 
-teacher not only because he stands where the life 
below him itself will some day be, but also be¬ 
cause he has stood where that life now is, and 
with the aid of memory brings himself to the side 
•of the younger life with all the glory of its goal 
a ound him. We who, in relation to the animal 
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, have reached the goal which is immedi¬ 
ately before it, are to all such living creatures 
around us the silent witnesses to the reality of 
their future progress, and, all unconsciously to 
itself, the inner life of the animal is gazing 
through the physical eye upon God’s promise 
that out of its present struggle shall some day 
come a greater joy, a promise which the human 
world embodies, however little many of its mem¬ 


bers may be true to that to which they really 
testify. If we would break through the silence 
and would utter the sound which hastens des¬ 
tiny, then must we be to the living creatures 
around us as our own higher nature is to the 
lower, and my memory which the intensity of 
our sympathy may evoke must bring us, with all 
the future certainty we embody, to the side of 
those as yet behind us in man’s progress to bis- 
* own perfection. 

e< Such is the ideal, an ideal indeed for all of 
us; but he who is a teacher in school or college 
has a very special opportunity of practising those 
qualities which will transform the ideal into 
a reality. All the circumstances of his life, 
living as an elder among those who are younger, 
being in a position of authority, looked up to as 
one superior in knowledge and perhaps in char- 
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ac ter, bring into relief the teaching aspect of his 
nature; and he is called upon to devote himself 
actively to stimulate the growth of his pupils, to 
be to them a living ideal-easy of access, easy to 
understand, and therefore comparatively easy to 
imitate.” 

In brief the whole conception of the mis¬ 
sion of the teacher is the old Hindu ideal trans¬ 
lated into modern language. 

Let me now give to the outside public some 
idea of the manner in which this ancient ideal is 
sought to be realised by Mr. Arundale in the 
Hindu College. I asked him one day as to what, 
he felt, had helped him most in his career as 
teacher, and he replied : “I can revere my boys. 
There is no greater joy to me than to see any 
manifestation of generosity, of love and compas¬ 
sion, and wherever I see compassion, there I feel 
reverence”. Indeed the keynote of Mr. Arund- 
ale’s life is this quality of reverence. I have seen 
none more ready, more generous to appreciate 
greatness in whatever form it may be expressed. 
« Reverence ”, says Mr. Arundale, “ is a stage in 
the growth of a conscious knowledge of the Unity 
of all, and unless we begin to see the Eternal in. 
the natures of those nearest to us we shall not 
profit from the presence of ‘people more eonsci- 
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the Unity than ourselves.” The measure 
of our reverence for those above us is the extent 
to which we can revere those below us, and in 
the Christ and the Buddha, the highest of our 
human family, compassion shows itself as a very 
beautiful reverence for younger and less evolved 
souls. In Their love that stoops only to lift up 
there is no note of condescension, but rather the 
feeling of kinship and unity. In Their august 
presence there is no feeling of humiliation, °b U 6 
rather a sense of exaltation and for the mo¬ 
ment, a brief but vivid realisation of the higher 
possibilities within the soul. Indeed the surest 
touchstone of greatness is that every contact 
with it reveals to us a little more of the divine 
within us. And in our relation to those who are 
younger than ourselves, we cannot do better than 
to reflect in some measure this reverence which 
the Great Ones show to us their younger breth¬ 
ren in humanity. It is this reverence that is the 
secret of Mr. Arundale’s influence over the boys 

He moves among his boys as one of them, 
ever willing to learn from them, ever deferential 
to their views. I have met no one more eager 
to learn, more frank in his expression of ndebt- 
edness to others. Of the pride that refuses to ac« 
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ght from outside, there is no trace in his- 
character. I have watched him for over three 
years and I honor George Arundale more for 
this singular purity of vision which is able to see 
the light of God, however dense the outer veil 
may be, than for any other quality he may possess. 

“ The pure in heart shall see God. ” “ Except ye 
become as little children ye shall not enter the 
kingdom of heaven.!’ 

I have often felt that reverence is seen in its 
purest form in little children. Fresh from the 
experiences of the Heaven world, they see the 
unity of life more clearly at that period than 
at any other. The vehicles are transparently 
pure, unstained by any taint of passion or 
wcrldliness. There is a feeling of brotherhood 
amongst children that we elders should gladly-^ 
strive to emulate. The child recognises no barriers 
of caste or rank. There is nothing more beautiful 
than the utter trustful and confiding nature of 
the child, a nature which is so pure itself that 
it cannot but see the divine in others. If there 
is any word that could sum up Mr. Arundale, it 
is the word “ child ”. He is essentially a child 
moving among other children, careless of social 
dignity, with only one feeling, that of affection for 
al i his companions. I saw and watched him one 
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when somebody told him how a certain 
person had spoken an untruth—and his eyes 
stared and stared with a look which we 
often see in the eyes of children when they see 
something which they cannot understand in us 
humans: “ I cannot understand why people 

should tell a lie.” That was Mr. Arundale’s 
remark. There was no resentment, although 

it pained him deeply as the lie was direct¬ 
ed against him, but rather a sense of in¬ 
comprehensibility of the motive, the wonder 

that any sensible human being could be so 
foolish as to tell an untruth. Many of Mr. 
Arundale’s critics have often spoken of his inabil¬ 
ity to maintain the lofty dignity of the Principal 
of the Hindu College. And his answer is the same: 
“What is dignity ? I love my boys as wisely as lean, 
and they love me. What more can a human being 
want?” It is no wonder that people do not under¬ 
stand him sometimes. Por they cannot under¬ 
stand that at the age of thirty-five, a grown 
up man—the leader of a big movement—could 
retain a simplicity so complete, and an un¬ 
worldliness so thorough that he is incapable of 
understanding the necessity of all the little 
barriers that society has erected with which to 
hedge in its dignity. 

9 




uiis very cauQ-iiKe simplicity tliat nas 


evoked the most passionate devotion and reverence 
of his pupils and his friends. Each boy is to 
him a younger brother whom he has to help in 
his efforts to grow. Little boys go to him for 
help. They commit childish follies, sometimes 
of a grave nature. They run to him in their 
distress. “ Let us see what can be done, ray 
dear,” would be the welcoming words, and with 
a very loving smile he will place his hand on the 
shoulders of the boys. Then there is a pause, an 
intense withdrawing of the consciousness to the 
plane on which all life is seen as one, followed by 
the pouring out of a great current of love and 
sympathy. And in that brief moment is the 
realisation that before him is a human soul 
struggling with its lower self, and into that 
struggle he brings the whole force of his own 
higher and stronger nature. It ceases to become 
for him the struggle of another and assumes for 
him the nature of a personal combat with the 
forces of evil. Thus he continually lives in the 
lives of others, shares with them their joys and 
their struggles, and we who live close to him, we 
who love him, know that in every one of our 
trials there is George Arundale looking on, 
aiding us in our fight; and our troubles and our 
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are easier to be borne 
strength and his love, because he is with us to 
share in the fight. 

How does he aid those around him in their 
struggles, in their difficulties ? Not by removing 
difficulties necessarily, but by rousing the inner 
power, by helping to strengthen the paralysed 
will, and by rendering easier the passage of the 
current of life from the higher self to the lower. 
A great Teacher has written? “ You must trust 
yourself. You say you know yourself too well ? 
If you feel so, you do not know yourself; you 
know only the weak outer husk, which has fallen 
often into the mire. But you—the real you— 
you are a spark of God’s own fire and God who 
is almighty is in you, and because of that, there 
is nothing that you cannot do if you will.” 
There is only one sin which is unpardonable, for 
which there is no remedy except its cessation, the 
sin of disbelief in the God within. This is the real 
atheism, the denial of the Inner God, this the 
most fatal blindness—which cannot see the Inner 
Light. For such unbelief paralyses the will and 
dams the very springs of human effort and 
human aspiration. And in moments of cold 
despair, when all faith in ourself is gone, when a 
sense of continual failure has weakened our 
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hold on the will which strives and strikes, there 
is no service for which we are more grateful, than 
to have one beside us who has more faith in 
us, in our own higher nature, than we have, 
who, by his reverence for the God within 
us, evokes our own self-reverence, and thus 
once more restores the feeling of confidence and 
hope. There are hundreds of boys and men who 
know how George Arundale has stood beside 
them in their trials and difficulties and has 
given them encouragement and hope. 


Mr. Arundale’s Intuition. 


Out of reverence and love is bom intuition 
—the power of swiftly and unhesitatingly sens¬ 
ing the natures of others and understanding them. 
The work of the teacher is, as has already been 
repeated many times, to unfold the natures of 
the young men entrusted to his charge. Intuition 
plays a very important part in the educational 
work of the teacher. The teacher should try, 
U3 he comes into contact with each individual 
student, to sense his inner nature, so that he 
can. more or less understand what the Ego within 
wishes to be done. To intuit this inner nature 
is a matter of growth and daily practice. 
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I^et me make this clear by taking a concrete 
example. The student of mathematics often 
notices the apparent ease with which an able 
mathematician discovers the solution of any prob¬ 
lem. Apparently there are innumerable ways 
in which the problem may be attacked. But it 
is a matter of wonder and annoyance to the stu¬ 
dent that what costs him continual effort and 
struggle, seems to come easily, spontaneously, 
almost as if it were an inspiration, to the profes- 
sor. As a matter of fact this inspiration is only 
the outcome of countless struggles to solve prob¬ 
lems, every struggle being unconsciously stored 
up in the memory and transmuted into ma¬ 
thematical intuition, or such an insight into the 
nature of mathematical problems that the train¬ 
ed miud acts almost instantaneously and correct¬ 
ly, though it may be unable to give any connect¬ 
ed account of the manner in which it reasoned 
out the solution. 

And so it is with spiritual intuition. It is 
tne outcome of countless efforts to understand 
and realise our unity with others. And the 
teacher who is deficient in intuition must deli¬ 
berately set himself to strengthen it, Mr. Arun- 
dale has told us that the best way of doing it is 
first of all to strip ourselves of our personality; 
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r this it is which distorts the vision of the 
higher self. We know how small a thing 
acts as the nucleus of a prejudice, which grows 
and grows till, as far as that individual prejudice 
is concerned, our vision is wholly faulty. We 
dislike the voice of a student or some object¬ 
ionable physical habit. That dislike is a barrier 
between us and the student. We look at 
the student through an atmosphere strongly 
coloured by that dislike. So it is with all our 


personal idiosyncracies, race prejudice, the feel¬ 
ings of caste, of religion and so on—all these 
shut out, distort, the intuition. Some one has 
done us a personal injury: we resent it and 
that resentment enters into all the thought-forms 
that we may make of that person. He may be 
a saint in his relations with every other indivi¬ 
dual ; but to us he is essentially one who has 
injured m. And as we judge his actions entire¬ 
ly by the thought-forms we have consciously or 
unconsciously formed of him, it is obvious that 
we shall not be able to take that calmer, serener 
view of his conduct and his actions we should 


otherwise have taken. 

Mr. Arundale’s whole life has been one 
continual attempt to strip himself of his person¬ 
ality and will it into perfect obedience to the 
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self. There is no thought which Mr. 
Arundale keeps more prominently at the back 
ot his mind than that his duty as a teacher is to 
reveal to the students the higher possibilities latent 
in them, and there is nothing about which he is 
more anxious than that the form in which he is 
in the habit of clothing the reality should 
not repel even a single individual from the 
truth. Placed in a position in which it is his 
duty to keep before others great spiritual 
ideals, his one endeavour, his one constant goal 
in view, is that his life may be in accord with 
the ideals he preaches, so that people, seeing the 
life, may come a little nearer to the realities of 
things. He would rather break a much loved 
and long cherished form, than that it should 
hinder some one in the seeing of the life within. 
His is a life of constant recollectedness and self* 
examination. With the constant breaking into 
his work by students and friends, he sometime:, 
but very rarely, is a little abrupt, but only for a 
moment. Instantly he recognises the fact that 
he has hindered, for one brief moment, the 
current of life, of which he is the channel, from 
flowing into that person. There and then the 
wrong is healed by a very gentle and strong love 
definitely sent to the person. Every human 
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who comes to him is a little messenger 


from the august Teacher whose pupil he is, 
sent to him for help and strength. “ I have no 
right to bring my troubles into the lives of 
others ”, is the phrase which is ever on his lips. 
So whatever difficulties he may have—and they 
are many—whatever the hardships, the ceaseless 
nervous strain entailed by the constant drain of 
vitality, however much suffering and pain he may 
be caused from misunderstanding, whatever the 
lack of love and affection among some of those for 
whom he has toiled and given his very life’s 
blood in service, there is ever a smile on his face, 
even though the heart be breaking with the 
burden of trouble. His duty is to be a light in 
tlie darkness, and he must keep the flame steady 
and bright. He is the representative of his own 
revered Teacher, and his highest and holiest 
privilege is to pour out into the world that love 
and affection which his own Teacher has bestowed 


on him. 


This continual effort to throw himself into 
the lives of others, to help them in their diffi¬ 


culties, to understand their points of view, has 
brought about in Mr. Arundale a remarkable 
development of intuitive power. With a flash 
of intuition, he enters into the souls of his 
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and brings up the most hidden, the 
innermost secret of their very being. A 
question here and there, apparently put at 
random, and then a brief but swift glance at the 
■eyes, and he links himself in consciousness with 
the very soul of the student. That link, thus 
formed, is strengthened day by day, by the 
deliberate calling up of the image of the student 
in moments of leisure, the careful watching of 
the daily habits of the boy, the performance of 
little experiments and tests by which the intui¬ 
tion is verified and brought down to the plane of 
the intellect. And if the boy is unselfish and 
shows signs of great promise, then the watch¬ 
ing becomes more anxious. For who knows but 
that the little lad before him may not one day be 
a great leader of men, at whose feet, even he the 
teacher, may be privileged to sit! Great is the 
(responsibility of protecting the young physical 
body, of helping the mighty soul within to 
expand and develop, thus aiding the growing 
life in its manifestation on the physical plane. 
In. the school, in the playing-field, in the boarding 
house, the hoys are the objects of the most 
anxious watching, without their having the 
slightest knowledge of the lovo that is poured on 
^hem. They grow as the flower grows, uncon- 
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seious of themselves, only vaguely longing for the 
sunshine of love which is their life. 

There are many boys who sadly need this 
love, boys whose souls are warped by indifference 
and cruelty; and Mr. Arundale’s great love has 
warmed many such hearts into life and hope. 
It is not possible for him to look after all the 
boys; but it is literally true that he tries to keep 
as many as possible ever in the back-ground of 
his consciousness; so that his intuition a)nd 
knowledge about them grows day by day, by 
continual love, continual study and experiment. 
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SECRET OF A GREAT PERSONALITY 
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BY 


E. A. Wodehouse. 

To give one’s impressions of a familiar and 
dearly loved friend, in such a way as to convey 
anything at all of the man as he l'eally is to 
those who do not know him, is and must be, 
largely, a vain attempt. No man is merely the 
sum of his qualities; and all that can be done 
on paper is, after all, little more than a catalogue 
of characteristics. Nor again is any quality, in 
the living man, precisely the thing connoted by 
the word which we habitually use for it. There 
is an added something, a colouring, a personal 
idiom in the man himself, which is capable in rare 
cases of quite transforming it, and so of turning 
it into something altogether foreign to what 
would nominally be the same quality in another. 

This is more especially the case where the 
personality happens to be a particularly vivid 
one; for it is largely the degree of life playing 
through the qualities which gives them their 
peculiar differentiation; and we have in most 
cases said very little about a strong and eager 
nature, when we have resolved it merely into a 
number of static attributes. 

In the Principal of the Central Hindu Col¬ 
lege, Benares, George Arundale, we have a 
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of the latter kind. Strong, active, con 
nnally ‘'outgoing” in his energies, George Arun- 
dale gives, I think, not so much an impression of 
definitely specified qualities as of a powerful aud 
health* giving influence which it is good to be 
near, and which weakness and doubt and distress 
instinctively seek, often without quite knowing 
why they do so, except that it makes them "feel 
better.” It is life itself, in other words, which 
George Arundale seems to radiate round him, 
rather than any particular kind of life—except that 
it is always stimulating and beneficent. And that 
is, perhaps, the true explanation of the fact that, 
in his work at the Central Hindu College, he 
has been able to help, invigorate and sustain, in 
peculiarly intimate fashion, about as diverse a 
collection of personalities and temperaments as 
any man could have had about him. To each of 
these he has meant something very definite, and 
in each of them something definite has been sti¬ 
mulated : but in most cases exactly what he has 
meant, and exactly what this strong and helpful 
influence has awakened would probably be 
found, if analysed, to belong to the nature thus 
•’•roused rather than to the force which has a- 
rouged it. To make my meaning a little clearer, 
I should venture to compare George Arundale’s 
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mftu'ence to a white light, breaking itself up 
prismaticilily as it plays through the media of 
differing temperamentsand this indeed I take 
to be one of the most remarkable things about it.. 


For a force of this kind is rarer, very much rarer, 
than the force which can act only in a special 


way. The world has many of these—natures, 
that is, which can act only through the channel 
of a particular view of things—a particular phi¬ 
losophy or aspect of a philosophy, or through 
certain definite ways of living and working— 
there are many of these, and all are useful, be¬ 
cause for each there is a special work to do. But 
more useful, because more widely useful, is the 
nature which is capable of being an inspiration 
to all alike,—which demands no preliminary con¬ 
cessions or conditions from those whom it would 
kelp, but which pours itself out gladly into any 
mould which may be ready to receive it. 

These sunlike natures, radiating life and 
sustaining energy upon all impartially, are, as I 


have said, the rarest of all—and for a simple 


reason, namely, that this catholicity and appa¬ 
rent “colourlessness”, so far from denoting a Jack 
°f development, represents, as a matter of fact, 
a maturer stage of growth than much which is 
apparently subtler, more complex and more 
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There is a certain high simplicity, 
which is not really simple at all in the ordinary 
sense, hut is a synthesis of diversities, a complex* 
ity harmonised and transcended; which has 
passed beyond our intellectualisms and our dispu¬ 
tations, and which, in the plenitide of its gather¬ 
ed experience, is satisfied to live in the present 
moment, to do the nearest duty, and to find the 
world its home. To live and to love—to be happy 
and to shed happiness—this is its whole philoso¬ 
phy, and within the apparent simplicity of its 
creed it bides the whole secret of human life. To 
this band belong the really great amongst man¬ 
kind. The greatest Teachers have always taught 
the simplest truths; the greatest characters are, 
in many ways, the least enigmatical ;,the greatest 
art has a noble naturalness about it, which con¬ 
ceals, rather than reveals, the consummate adap¬ 
tation of means to ends. 

But it is sometimes difficult to recognise 
this higher simplicity for what it is. We are 
too often inclined to judge a mind by thfe number 
of problems which it can raise about life, or a 
character by its inner striving and difficulties— 
and particularly by the capacity of the man, in 
either case, to articulate in interesting fashion, 
his own internal workings. We are tempted to 
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t that to have no problems may be a higher 
wisdom than to have many; to have made up 
one’s mind, something better than still to be in 
doubt; and to function freely, joyfully and al¬ 
most unconsciously, in matters of conduct, to 
belong to a higher stage than that (to use Emer¬ 
son’s phrase), of “Crump with his thousand devils”. 
“It is a good thing,” wrote Mr. Jinarajadasa 
some time ago, “to live nobly because you have 
ideals; but it is still better to live nobly because 
you have none.” Higher than a splendid philo¬ 
sophy of life is a splendid life lived unconscious¬ 
ly-lived, that is to say, just because it is the • • 
natural thing to do. And although this may be 
able to give no very complete account of itself 
in the sens©.;of being able to analyse and explain 
its own processes in terms of any academic philo¬ 
sophy,—yet none the less does it lie beyond and 
above the philosophies, and is immensely more 
operative in the world. 

I have dwelt at some length on this point 
because I believe it to be the secret of much 
which is noblest, as well as of much which is 
*uost often misunderstood, in George Arundale. 
I'or George Arundale’s nature is pre-eminently 
simple. Yet simple, not with any implication 
deficiency or barrenness, but rather through 
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holesale exclusion of the things that do 
matter. I am not acquainted with anyone, in 
point of fact, who has reduced his life to simpler 
terms than he has, nor who is able through this 
very simplicity, to live it more effectively. To 
reverence and obey his leaders, and to love his 
fellows—this is his creed ; and to the following 
out of this creed he has devoted himself with a 
whole-hearted singleness of aim which has been 
the admiration, or the scorn, of those who are 
still in the throes of more elaborate presentations 
of life. I use the word “ scorn ” deliberately, 
since this has been precisely the result upon 
some minds. For it is only too true that the 
subtleties and profundities, in which the acad¬ 
emically trained intellect normally delights, come 
up against what seems like a blank wall, when 


brought into contact with George Arundale. 


Quite frankly, they do not interest him. He is 
temperamentally unable to respond to them in 
the key of the mind which has generated them. 
«Go out and help somebody ” is his unfailing 
specific or reply to the person who has twisted him¬ 
self up in labyrinthine speculations about human 
life and fate and has discovered thereby a whole 
crop of new and hitherto unsuspected difficulties. 
And,in proportion as the person in question is 
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ued to pique himself upon his philosophical 
ingenuity so is he the more likely to resent this 
extremely plain and matter of fact way of brushing 
aside his complexities, and to attribute it to a cer¬ 
tain intellectual blindness or deficiency. The con¬ 
sequence has been that there are some who have 
been led to belittle George Arundale, and either 
to doubt or to wonder at his influence over those 
arouud him, largely because this high and rarefied 
simplicity of life and aim is something to which 
they are not accustomed, to which they have yet 
to attain, and which, therefore, they cannot as yet 
quite “ place ” in their scheme of things. 

Thus, that a person should select a leader and 
then unhesitatingly follow that leader through 
thick and thin, without constantly stopping to 
revise his choice, is to some quite unintelligible 
and is tantamount to blind folly. The simpler view, 
that the honest and sincere selection of a leader 
implies also the determination to follow that leader 
through dark as well as through bright places, and 
even where it is not quite clear for the moment 
" hither the path is tending ;*—that otherwise, it is 
senseless to talk about choosing a leader at all, and 
that, if you desert such a guide the moment you do 
not fully understand his cause of action, or because 
something he does or says happens not to fit in with 
10 
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i©rjr own particular views, you ai’e not really 
following a leader at all, but are merely following 
yourself—this simpler view seems somehow to be 
•curiously unwelcome to certain types of mind. It 
is because George Arundale, in his instinctive 


directness and singleness of vision, has taken it 
naturally as his own principle of action, in relation 
to those above him, that he has come in for a great 
deal of criticism and of ridicule ! No one has been 
accused more frequently of “ blind following.” No¬ 
body, on the other hand, has more fruitful results 
to show as the consequence of such following ; nor, 
as a corollary to this first-hand experience, is any¬ 
body less affected by extraneous criticisms and reflec¬ 


tions. | 

George Arundale's attitude towards criticism, 
indeed, partakes of the same straight-forward sim¬ 
plicity as his attitude towards everything else. 

“ Do the work; that is what really matters. 
Because somebody else, or a thousand somebodies, 
are upset in mind, it is no reason why everybody 
hould be. Do not meet opposition with argument ; 
simply go ahead and disregard it”. This is his 
philosophy as to criticism, which he not only 
inculcates to those about him, but which he can’ies 
out easily, unreflectingly almost, in his own life. 

And it is true that there is something aggravating in 
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to the present book. That it would have been 
possible to take others equally striking, and to 
write about them at equal length, is clear to 
all who know the man himself; for George 
Arundale is a subject about which all his friends 
have much to say, and are delighted to be able to 
say it. But thei’e are many contributors, and each 
must take his share and no more. My reason 
for selecting this particular quality is, as I have 
already explained, that it seems to me to be not 
only one of the keys to the Avhole nature of the 
man and to his attitude towards life, but also, as 
things have turned out, a singular instance of a 
rare and distinctive virtue an Inch has, b^ some 
curious inversion of judgment, been interpreted 
only too often as a Aveakness or a failing. And 

! if the selection of it has lent a certain polemical 
flavour to Avhat I have Avritten, that, I fear, cannot 
lie helped, and must be accepted as arising out of 
the nature of the ease. For there are many of his 
' friends who feel, and feel Avith no little Avarmth, 
that George Arundale has not always been justly 
treated by some Avho might have been expected to 
judge him with a little more sympathy and in¬ 
sight ; that his influence over his students and the 
prominence which his character and abilities natural¬ 
ly give him have, in certain eases, aroused more per- 
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It is a little humiliating to the vanity of the critic 
We have piped to you, and ye have not danced ”— 
this is the protest which must always meet the 
genuinely one-pointed nature from those who 
. would seek to deflect it into some of the multitudin¬ 
ous side-alleys which must always open out of 
a life avowedly directed in pursuit of ideals. The 
precise definition of the ideal thus followed; its 
applicability to diverse circumstances ; its possible 
consequences, if interpreted thus or thus ; its 
conflict or conformity with other ideals confessedly 
necessary to life ithese and other questions seem 

of the utmost importance, and are pressed with 
insistent iteration, by minds which have not yet 
attained that further simplicity, alluded to in an 
earlier place; the simplicity, namely, which sees 
the underlying identity between ideals and modes 
of thought outwardly dissimilar, and the consequent 
fmly and waste of time involved in so many discus* 
sions ; and which recognises that doubt and dis¬ 
putation, as a general rule, arise not from clarity 
but from imperfection of vision,-^thaty in other 
words, they belong to the twilight rather than 
to the day. 

This, then, I have ventured to select as one 
of the leading characteristics of my friend George 
\rundale for the purposes of my contribution 
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R. ARUNDALE AS AN EDUCATIONIST 


BY 


Pt. I. N. Gurtu. 


The subject o£ this short article is my dear 
friend Mr. G. S. Arundale, whom I had the 
privilege of meeting for the first time about seven 
years ago. Since then our work in the Central 
Hindu College has drawn us closer and closer to¬ 
gether. During these many years I had not only 
the good fortune of very carefully observing liis 
great work in the college, but also the privilege 
of knowing him intimately, of seeing his inner life 
at home among friends and students and with those 
whom he has always revered as his true elders, 
irrespective of their age and position in the world. 
Beautiful, ennobling and elevating though Iris inner 
life has always been to me and many other friends, 
I propose here to confine my remarks to all he 
lias been to so many young men and to his col¬ 
leagues as an educationist, because it is that aspect 
of his life which is hitherto little known and will 
perhaps interest most people. Such a. task in one 
sense becomes difficult because it is not possible to 
divide a person into so many compartments, distinct 
and separate from each other, that the one maj be 
quite independent of the rest. The description of one 
aspect of a man’s life necessarily and to a very large 
extent involves a description of the whole man—- ■■■■ 
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loI jealousy than appreciation ; that much lavish out- 
poiu'ing of a noble nature in toil and service has been 
met, only too frequently, with a shrug or a sneer ; 
and that the man who has achieved an outstanding 
personal triumph in the field of modern education, 
a triumph which future generations will gladly and 
. gratefully recognise, has been regarded, by those 
who should have helped him and encouraged him 
in every way, as a disappointment and a failure. 

And that is why it is almost impossible to pay 
a tribute to George Arundale without at the same 
time recalling how sadly such a tribute has some- 
tunes been needed in these days ; or to endeavour 
to set forth his character and ideals, without re* 
moinhering how deliberately these have been some¬ 
times misrepresented. And if this book is to 
servo an y us eful purpose—as indeed it surely will 
—it will lie to show that there are some, at least, 
who can recognise a great and selfless character 
when they see it, and who have the largeness of heart 
to acknowledge good work nobly done. And such 
an acknowledgment they owe, not to the doer of the 
-verb, but to themselves and—if they are of the 
0. H. C.—to the institution to which they belong. 
For it will be long before the cause of Indian edu¬ 
cation finds another George Arundale. 
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temperament, the different qualities with which 
he is gifted, the deep currents that underlie the 
surface which alone is visible to the casual and 
superficial observer. 

Mr. Arundale is essentially a man of ideas and 
of ideals. This does not mean that he is a dreamer. 
He has ideals in order to live them and to serve 
them; They are not only to brighten his own life 


but also to mould the character and inspire the 
hearts of all around him. They are quite clear and 
definite to him, and there is no mistake about them. 
They grow and ever expand, and yet they do not 
essentially change. To him these ideals have been 
his most treasured possessions, and he has through¬ 
out followed them most steadfastly. They are 
everything to him, and he has dedicated himself 
entirely to their service, and to the service of 
persons who to him are the best embodiments of 
those ideals. Tins is the secret of his whole-heart¬ 
ed devotion to any cause that seems to him likely 
to lead people to some appreciable extent to the 
realisation of their highest ideals. The earnestness, 
the energy and the enthusiasm with which he works 
for such causes make him a ti’emendous driving 
force not only for the young but, to no small extent, 
even for the old. His wonderful gift of imagina¬ 
tion is of great help to him in giving him a firm 
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,sp o£ the ideals, and enables him to place them 
60 vividly before others that they do not any more 
remain illusions to them but become realities which 
may be approached and actually felt. His power of 
eloquence is above all due to his profound convic¬ 
tion, to the earnestness and sincerity with which he 
speaks. Its passionate ardour and amazing prodiga¬ 
lity of resources give it a strength which is indeed 
resistless. 


I have said above that he is quite definite and 
purposeful about his ideals, and that lie not only 
holds them steadfastly for himself, but by a large 
imagination, an earnestness of conviction and a glow 
of passion which at once raise him above the limita¬ 
tions of the set standard of current public opinion, 
he, with a splendid audacity drives home into the 
minds oi others the truth, the beauty and the 
grandeur of the ideals for which he stands. He 
would not modify or compromise his ideals simply 
liecause other people demand it. This attitude 
sometimes creates an impression that he is obstinate 
and a reckless extremist. In his inner soul logical 
precision and calculation are too often overborne 
by the terrible realities behind the veil. He is thus 
not unoften a source of great perplexity and some¬ 
time even of annoyance to those who prefer the 
method of cool reasoning and pin their faith to 
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what they call the common sense of the age, or who 
are irrevocably wedded to the principle of the middle 
course as they understand it, but which almost 
always, though quite insensibly, leads them to in¬ 
definiteness and indecision. Although Mr. Arun- 
■ laic’s expressions may now and then be impassioned 
and perhaps unaccompanied by any philosophical 
calmness of tone or phrase, and uncompromising 
though he may l>e in the views that he holds, yet 
to those who know him better and more intimately 
his large-hearted tolerance for the various aspects of 
truth as are shown in the differing views, natures 
and temperaments of others, is the most beautiful 
side of his character. During these seven years I 
do not remember ever having seen him taking 
■offence at any thing that was said or done against 
him personally. He has always shown a remark¬ 
ably patient and forgiving nature towards those who 
may for the moment have shown their dislike for 
him. In fact, if I have ever seen him a bit ruffled 
it has always been when harsh words have been said 
or ungenerous deeds done against those whom he 
regards as his superiors, and for whom he has un¬ 
bounded affection and deep reverence. 

His generous nature makes it so easy for him 
to trust others and always to take them at their best,. 
This is one of the great secrets of his success in 
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g with, a large number of professors, teachers 
and students. It may be that one here and another 
there may take a mean advantage of his charitable 
disposition, but it has definitely helped many to rise 
higher and make themselves worthy of trust. 
Anyone who has ever had anything to do with the 
management of a large household or organisation 
knows how this quality of trust is essentially neces¬ 
sary in a person who is at the head of affairs in 
order that the work may be done harmoniously, and 
well. It leads to a readier co-operation, a realisation 
of the common nature of the work and a cheerful 
sharing of its burden; it encourages every one to 
put an ever-increasing pressure on the qualities 
which stand out strongly in his nature so to fit 
himself more efficiently to play his part well. A 
true leader is one who has the faculty of finding- 
out the strong points in others and of devising ways 
and methods by which the fullest scope may be 
given to their capacities. It is equally necessary 
that the leader should have the gift to know the 


weak spots in the characters of others, not with a 
view to mistrust and suspect them on these points, 
but with the sole object of protecting them from 
going wrong and of guiding them to the right 
course. Such leaders alone can inspire confidence 
and win the respect, the affection and the gratitude 
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o£ tiieir followers. It is here that Mrs. Besant so 
far excels others, and it is because of this that her 
leadership is an object of wonder and amazement to 
so many. Her critics, of course, accuse her of being 
too trustful, and some even take the trouble of in¬ 
forming an ignorant world that she cannot do with¬ 


out having somebody to lean upon. Similarly, I 
have heard some people say ‘Oh ! but Mr. Arundale 
has been under the leading strings of so and so.’ 
By my long and close association with him in his 
work I can say that when he trusts those with • 
whom he comes into contact he does so not because 
he is weak and imbecile, but because it is a matter of. 
principle with him. The loving trust shown by 
him in others, though fundamentally based on his 
innate generosity of heart, is to no small extent, the 
result of a deliberate will. 

Another quality is his great tact. The 

Principal of a college consisting of about one 

thousand students and a L.'ge staff must have 

* 

constantly a heavy demand on his resources of tact. 
Those who have to deal intimately with young men 
in their daily life at school and college know how 
sometimes small and trivial matters develop and 
threaten to assume serious shape, how critical 
situations have suddenly to be faced, how excitement 
has to be calmed down and passion and anger 
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by peace and harmony, how the claims of 
conflicting interests have to be adjusted and equili¬ 
brium restored where there is generally ill-balance. 
1 have never once seen Mr. Arundale failing on 
such occasions. True, he does not have recourse 
to the usual methods which are idolised and 
worshipped under the name of ‘ discipline ’, but 
which when sufficiently probed and dissected are found 
to be only damaging admissions on the part of the 
teacher that he is poor in his resources of sympathy 
and tact. The spirit of humanity which breathes 
through Mr. Arundale’s policy has indeed to 
■wrestle hard with deep-seated prejudices and time- 
honored notions of discipline. I have never known 
one -tudent coming out of Mr. Arundale’s room 
in a worse mental condition than before he went 
to see him. I have in fact seen many students go¬ 
ing to him in a very excited condition but comum 

** O 

out with a smile on their faces, or at least much more 
satisfied than before. His unfailing tact is equally 
marked in his relations with the staff and his collea^- 
ues on the Managing Committee. Only those who 
know can say how, through his tact and forbearance, 
many t m unpleas: nt situation lias been turned into 
occasions for the growth of mutual good-will, and 
suspicion and mistrust replaced by confidence. Peo¬ 
ple are apt to lake sucli qualities in others as -a 
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ter of course, specially when they have con¬ 
stantly to come into contact with them, but the fact 
remains that such a gift is indeed as remarkable as it 
is rare among men. It is based on an exceptional 
sympathy and insight into the natures of others, 
and is a sure indication of a generous heart which, 
while ever ready to identify itself with others in 


their difficulties, is always able to impose upon them 
the inherent superiority of its own nature. 

In his work in the college he is never found 
to concern himself much with minute and compara¬ 
tively trivial details. This is by no means due to 
any incapacity to take pains, for he has never been 
known to shrink from hard work. The record of 
his ten years’ labour in the college unmistakably 
testifies to the intense life 1 e has led and the cease¬ 


less strain he has put himself to. Some people 
console themselves with the belief that if they show 
:l capacity to be immersed in the dry details or 
what they call the drudgery of the work they alone 
truly fulfil the claims of duty, while those who do 
not much concern themselves with that particular 
s hape of work simply’ pass an easy and a pleasant 
tune. It is certainly no easy matter to toil from 
morning till night keeping all the parts of the 
machine in good order. It undoubtedly denotes a 
high standard of thoroughness, a rare patience and 
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remarkable devotion to duty, yet it is none the less 
true that the work o£ one who concerns himself with 
general principles and larger issues, and ceaselessly 
labours for them, who is ever solicitous to build and 


shape the character of his fellow-beings and inspire 
them with high ideals, who spares neither time, 
labour, money nor comfort in ameliorating the lot 
of those around him, has a much harder and more 
onerous task to perform, though indeed of a more 
abiding and permanent character. To work through 
what superficially seems to be mere play and a 
happy social life is not so easy, nor within the reach 
•of any and everybody as is generally supposed. 
Behind the apparent smile and fun the man has 
to carry the weight of the difficulties of others 
which they have in confidence poured into him—their 
excitements and sorrows, their fears and disappoint¬ 
ments. He lives in a world where a peculiar system 
of barter prevails, where one has to give one’s best 
in exchange for the worst of others. The work is 
certainly pleasant, not because it is in its nature light 
or trivial, but because the person doing it does not 
feel it to be a heavy, unpleasant burden, because he 
has learnt an important lesson of life, namely, 
that one should continually keep himself in a happy 
frame of mind before he can impart happiness 
to others. 
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! iter into the nature of others and begin 

Vi-. 0 

ni 'd from there, but does not impose from outside. 
It readily suggests to him the means, and provides 
him with the necessary material to accomplish his 


object. The same faculty helps him to put some 
of the highest truths in the simplest form before 
even the youngest boy in the school, and enables 
him to place the same ideals repeatedly, but every 
time in a fredi form and in a new and attractive 
garb. 


His greatest skill lies in helping, guiding and 
evolving his students. It is highly instructive 
to closely watch the methods he employs in improv¬ 
ing them. He is ceaselessly active in carefully 
watching them in their talks, their ways, their 
occupations, their likes and dislikes, their peculiari¬ 
ties and idiosyncracies. TV hen he happens to 
find any boy or young man who is promising and 
in his opinion likely to turn out a useful citizen 
or a good worker, he notes him down. He will 
hhnkelf approach him and create further opportu¬ 
nities ol meeting him. He will constantly take 
notice of him, talk to him, play with him, and 
come in various ways into personal contact with 
him. He will pour all hi,' affection on him, and 
by a thousand and one acts of kindness and love 
put him under a sort of personal obligation to 

ii 
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umself and so cultivate mutual confidence. In tlie 
meantime lie will still more closely study the boy’s 
character and carefully mark both his strong and 
weak points. Then he gradually turns the boy’s 
attention to better things, and places before him 
the kind of ideals to which he thinks the boy 
nail most easily and readily respond. If the 
experiment proves successful, as it almost invari¬ 
ably does, he places before the young man a slightly 
higher ideal, and thus gently pushes him on from 
step to step. He gradually abandons the narrower 
ground on which he first bases his instructions, 
and builds them on a foundation more real and 
abiding. ' As he has a large number of young 
men under such definite training, he has, of 
necessity, to be constantly in touch with them, 
to be talking to them and laughing with them. 
He is thus surrounded by boys both morning 
and evening. This simple, natural, practical, one 
mig ht almost say scientific, method of training 
young men has been most foolishly miscalled 
‘ propagandism ’, and has been ridiculed, disliked 
and suspected. Again, his methods are very much 
disapproved of by some, as they are supposed to 
considerably compromise the position and dignity 
of the office that he holds. But his critics fail 
to observe that his intimate relations with his 
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v/One quality among others which attracts 1 
'any young men to Mr. Arundale is his remarkable 
gift of humour. Wherever you find a group of 
boys gathered together you may be sure that Mr. 
Arundale is there. The bright, sunny and jovial 
nature of youth, happily not yet familiar with the 
shocks of the heavy impacts of untoward circum¬ 
stances, is unable to understand, much less to appre¬ 
ciate, a deep, reserved and serious nature. A measured 
sobriety and self-restraint which in most cases 
very often leads to a hard, unsocial sternness of life 
cannot be admired by hearts full of the natural 
buoyancy of youth. Mr. Arundale’s humour is 
extremely refreshing, and at once takes off any sort 
of tension that may be in the hearts of those around 
him. There is absolutely nothing coarse or vulgar 
about it. The gift of humour when abused does in 
some degenerate into buffoonery and jest, but when 
wisely employed is an immense power for good. 
It is a faculty winch corrects all exaggerations and 
extravagance, and Mr. Arundale makes a full use of 
it, both as a corrective to the weaknesses of other; 
and as a means to X’elieve the strained condition 
of affairs. 

His wonderful power of imagination is another 
rare gift of nature which eminently fits him for 
the work of the training of the young. His 
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imagination not such as would make him stand 
apart from the world and look at it as from a 
distance, but of an intensely practical nature which 
is strong enough to identify him with the world 
around him. He is ever ready in thinking of the 
various devices to bring out the best that is in 
his colleagues and pupils. He knows that where 
there are a large number of young men of different 
views and temperaments, of different degrees of 
response to the influences surrounding them, and of 
different stirrings of the soul within, no one set form 
of activity can equally appeal to all and arouse alh 
They need different objects of attraction to bring 
Out their different capacities and to suit their 
different degrees of growth. His creative faculty 
is ceaselessly at work to find out new points of 
contact with new people, and to establish new 
channels through which the bubbling energy of 
youth may find an outlet and an occupation. This 
constant activity which manifests itself in a variety 
of shapes and forms is sometimes styled ‘sen¬ 
sationalism’ by people who are slow to move 
and are wedded to one particular form, or pin their 
faith in a few set formulae winch they wish to 
apply to all regardless of Avhat those around them 
really need. Mr. Arundale’s imagination has for 
its basis n sympathy which} at once enables him 
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snts do not smack o£ the familiarity which breeds 
contempt. On the contrary these young men have 
not only respect but deep reverence for him. He 
commands their obedience by his abounding love, 
his tenderness and his large-hearted tolerance. 
Quick of wit as of affection, noble and generous 
in temper, he at once becomes their idol, the centre 
of their greatest affection. People who do not at 
all understand his temper and the aim of his work 
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do not catch the nobler and deeper traits of his 
character, and either accuse of him of partiality to 
his ‘favourites’, as they are pleased to call them, 
or consider him weak. They fail to realise the 
concentration of attention, the purposefulness 
and the strong will that underlies it all. It may 
be that in the case of some student the special 
attention of the Principal to him has, in the begin¬ 
ning, the effect of developing certain unpleasant 
characteristics which others mistake for rudeness 
and impertinence. But in the lai’ge majority of cases 
after some time the ugly features completely wear 
off, and the innate beauty of character which lay 
hidden so long comes out in its full brightness 
nnd lustre. True humility, grace and reverence 
take the place of pride, conceit and arrogance. 

However one may at times differ from him as 
to the details of the various processes that he may, 
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adopt, one learns- 
after some time, to be quite certain that thay are 
bound to be followed by the best results. It is 
here that George Arundale’s triumph as an educa¬ 
tionist lies, and it is here that he has been 
subjected to the severest and very often ill-informed 
criticism. It is here that his claim to greatness 
lies, a greatness which call be understood and recog¬ 
nised only by those who have closely tried 
to follow him on his lines, but have invariably found 
him still going very much ahead of themselves. 

Whatever his critics may think of him, hi* 
students adore him # for his gentleness, Ms love, his 
tenderness of heart, his charity and his benevolence. 

It is these virtues that appeal to them most and 
draw them nearer to him. The students are drawn 
by a natural attraction to Mm, for bis aims are en¬ 
tirely unselfish, his life pure, and his heart full of 
tender affection for them. He loves them with an 
intense personal love, he believes in their power and 
in their future till they also begin to learn to believe 
in these themselves. Their triumphs are his triumphs, 
their defeats his defeats. Because he is extremely 
generous in his appreciation of youthful merits, the 
boys he gathers round him return his generosity 
! >v ft devotion which, let us hope, in the casfe of at 
least some, death will leave untouched. 
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If one were askecl to describe in one word tlio 
great quality in George Arundale which lies at the 
root of so many other splendid qualities it would 
undoubtedly be ‘love.’ Endowed, as he is, with a 
large number of virtues, each of them can be resolved 
in terms of that all-pervading virtue of his 
nature. It is that which makes his life so sweet, so 
pure and so simple, and gives to his character its 
wide humanity. May he live long to place before his 
generation the noble example of a marvellous devotion 
and self-surrender to his great Master and to his 
spiritual superiors, of an unbounded affection for his 
friends and of a complete sympathy for and unity 
with those avIio are below him ! 
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MR. ARUN DALE’S LOVE. 

BY 

B. Shiva Rao, B. A. 



I have often heard the remark from some old 
students that Mr. Arundale has changed immensely 
since the time they were in the college, and that 
students can no longer assume the same easy fami¬ 
liarity with which they were accustomed to greet 
their former Head-Master. He has lost much of 
Ms old geniality", they say*, and the seriousness of 
purpose which is so prominent a feature in his life 
now, was a phase which his most intimate student- 
1 riend would have deemed impossible. I have seen 
some part at least of that change which may per¬ 
chance repel a few of his old students who have no 
serious aims in life, but which, I know, has inspired 
many r with a deeper love and reverence than he has 
ever won before. For it was in the transmutation of 
the lower qualities into the spiritual, and in risincr 
upon his former self, that Mr. Arundale had all the 
advantage of a life poured out in ungrudging service 
seeking only the joy of helping people out of their 

difficulties. If some people cannot understand him 

now-, it is because he has turned his mind home¬ 
wards, to use his own expression, and all his previ¬ 
ous life was but a preparation, however unconscious- 
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ade, for the life that, he has entered upon now. 
The devotion that he gave to his work formerly is 
a richer devotion because it goes to his Master first 
and has His blessing, his affection for the students has 
ripened into a love which can be felt by them only 
to the extent to which they strive after their ideals 
and so live in the spirit in whch he lives—but a richer 


love, stronger, more protecting than before, because 
it carries with it some of the force and purity of the 
Master. \\ e have been privileged to witness one 
of the most beautiful sights that human eyes can 
hope to gaze upon, the opening of the flower of a 
human soul, when nature works so swiftly that one 
may see her action. I, who have learnt to love 
him with a love which few others command, and 
have been led through that love to understand 
something of the beauty of a life of utter unselfish¬ 
ness and of a love which expresses itself in a 
reverence for all that is highest in us, am deeply 
thankful for this privilege. Mr. Arundale has 
changed much even since I have known him ; but 
it is the change of nature’s swift action unfolding 
the beauty and splendour of the spirit growing 
within. And so we have no fear that we may not 
be able to recognise our beloved leader when he 
returns from England after an absence of four 
years, for he will be with our Alcyone, who has 
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so much to him and to us all. He will co 
we know, with a still greater strength and 


power of service, and so shall we receive him with 
deeper love and reverence. And because through 
all these changing forms of the growing life, can 
be felt beating the same warm heart, may be seen 
an increasing love and purpose, as the meaning of 
life is more clearly grasped, therefore do I prefer to 
think of his love nature. For of no one else is it so 
obviously true, that “ self-knowledge is of loving 
deeds the child”. That is the value of his life to 


us. We have seen and understood, as no amount 
of mere teaching could have impressed upon us, the 
beauty of a life of devotion and service to the 
Master, the freshness with which the eager disciple 
turns to work in tbe world, of which erstwhile lie 
had grown almost weary, with no interest in it save 
to bring more people out of the world to the peace 
which is his. We have watched a soul growing 
rapidly towards perfection, and while Mrs. Besant 
represents to us the height to which one can aspire, 
Mr. Arundale’s life is even more suggestive to 
those of us who are as yet too young, and ignorant, • 
in the life which attracts us, of the methods and 
lines of growth. 

It was in February, 1910, that I first saw Mr. 
Arm dale. Fresh from the outer world, with an 
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of suspicion towards Europeans into which 
grown, I did not at first quite realise the 
greatness of the soul to which my karma had led 
me. But love such as his could not keep a heart 
indifferent for long, and I soon knew I had made a tie 
wliich would mean much to me in the future. The 



devotion and love with which he spoke of the 
Masters who are the Guides of humanity had a 
dominating influence on me. It was the promise of 
a new life crowned by the ideal of the Master-—the 
Perfect Man. I felt there could be no lasting jov in 
life except in steady, unselfish service to the world ; 
“ for in as much as you do this unto the least of these 
my brethren, you do it unto Me’ ’. Such is the measure 
of the devotion of the disciple to the Master. In 
that capacity, to rouse enthusiasm for the spiritual 
life, was the proof to me of Mr. Arundale’s great¬ 
ness. True greatness ever inspires, it rarely repels. 
It stimulates fresh effort, but never overwhelms the 
aspirant with a sense of the magnitude of the task. 
The difficulties are seen in the light true greatness 
sheds on them, as adding to the attractivene of 
the ideal. 

And so I came to associate Mr. Arundale with 
a strong and protecting love for those, committed 
to his care and a keenness to share with them the 
joy of following his Ideal. But it was not till 


Icyone came to Benares -in September, 1910, that 
I saw another aspect o£ Mr. Arundale’s love. No¬ 
thing was so touching as to see the deep love and 
perfect understanding between these two hearts. It 
was something beautiful to see Mr. Arundale’s utter 
devotion and self-surrender to the greater self of 
the other, casting aside completely differences of race, 
age and worldly position, which seem so natural 
and so real in the outer world. What I have learnt 
from it, I find it difficult to say. But I have never 
seen love expressed so completely and beautifully 
as in Alcyone’s relations towards Mr. A run dale. 
I saw the essential condition of all greatness, namely, 
the capacity to love truly and wisely. For love is 
the most direct expression of the Divine life ; and 


knowledge is useless, even dangerous, unless it is 
directed by high, unselfish love. 

I have, so far, touched upon Mr. Arundale’s 
protecting love to those younger than himself, and 
his devotion to his real elders. We, who share 
with him his beliefs and opinions, know this to 
be true ; but large numbers of students, who do not 
think as he does, will testify to the fact that these 


beliefs, strongly as he holds them and puts them 
forward, have never been allowed to be banders 
between him and his work. It is just because they 
are so great and so inspiring that he is able to include 
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is circle of sympathy people ivho differ widely 
from him. Beliefs are of importance to the extent 
to which they stimulate a nobler life in those who hold 
them ; but life is greater than all beliefs, however 
inspiring they may be. And this has been the 
note in Mr. Arundale’s ivork in the col- 


strongest 

lege. 


Wherein lies the secret of his life ? One has 
only to read the souvenir which he wrote about 
Alcyone and Mizar for the last Convention of the 
American Section of the Theosophical Society, and 
the more recent one about Mrs. Besant, to under¬ 
stand the devotion and gratitude he has for those 
who have helped him to reach his Master. His 
outer qualities, beautiful as they are, fall into their 
proper place as we see the whole-hearted enthusiasm 
with which he throws himself into the Master’s 
work. He may commit mistakes at times—so, many 
people have judged—and so has he admitted ; but 
to us in Benares they are of no importance. His 
good motives are too evident to Ini understood as 
otherwise, even by those who are not friendly 
to him, and when he does commit mistakes, we are 
afforded a chance of suffering for him and with 
him. And what joy can be greater than to suffer 
for those whom we love ? Poor is the devotion 
and selfish that search for truth which can forget 
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an. immense debt of gratitude and turn coldly back 
•each time greatness does not prove itself to ignorant 
hearts, or apparently stumbles before blind eyes. 
If Mi. Arundale should commit any mistakes, he 
knows the love and devotion which will surround 
him in Benares,—greater because of the mistakes 
•and not in spite of them. My beloved father knows, 
.and I am content. 
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MR. ARUNDALE 

BY 

Co S. Trilokekar. 

It is said that till of us live in glass houses.. 
That is quite true so far as it goes. But it is per¬ 
haps truer to say that we live in houses made of 
coloured glass—each tinge making a different world 
loi every one of us. loget the right perspective 
and to catch the correct light is ever so difficult for 
us in a world which is continually changing and 
shifting. Further, looking at the same thing from 
different angles makes the task still harder. If this 
may be said of our own view of a world which 
appears at least to be stationary and permanent so 
that we are able to know it, how trying must be the 
effort to assay, to understand, the life and work of 
a living person. lime and seasons every now and 
then transform the skies, the plants and the earth, 
but they are ever the familiar ones that we know 
but too well, for they are, more or less, the same 
every time that they recur; but the shifting scenes 
of one’s life which rapidly pass before our eyes, 
the panorama of the acts played in the drama of 
real life by a person who lives intensely, are almost 
bewildering. To add to this, if a person ha- taken 
himself in hand, has a fixed, steady goal which he 
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rants to reach in a definite time, has diverted all his 
•energies towards the achievement o£ it, and who, 
wi thin one’s own knowledge, is going on ahead with 
rapid strides, the fellow travellers and lookers-on 
have many a time to stand gazing in sheer 
amazement, or hopelessly to give up gauging the life 
and character of an individual who has sprung up 
so high and who towers quite above the heads of all 
those who were at one time his compeers and equals. 
Hence the truth of ithe adage: “ A prophet is ever 
without honor in his own country.” 

Something of a like nature strikes one when he 
has been brought into contact, and, to his confusion 
and perplexity, into intimate contact, with an indi¬ 
vidual of the type of Mr. Arundale, if he does not 
keep his head cool, his intellect 'clear and pure, and 
his heart whole and sound. For in all things, and 
especially in those that concern the well-being of the 
highest part in us, Mr. Arundale does not believe 
in half-measures. His is the spirit of the knights 
of old, daring to do things at a speed and a 
rate almost bordering on the marvellous. His is 
not the cold, calculating, logical spirit which reckons 
and re-reckons, counts and re-counts at every step, 


but his is the intuitional, brilliant and apalling sweep 
of a power that wills, dares and wins. Things, 
therefore, come to him so very easily which for 
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(y of us would be a matter of time and struggle 
ft 18 Ins to wield this magical wand of will to dare, 
and strength to achieve. No less striking are his 
ihghts in realms sublime when he lifts up with him 
nose who share lus own nature and sometimes o-ives 

6m an lnsl S llt into the nature of things which thev 
,can never hope to get till they are raised to those 
almost dizzy heights. It is this strong, uplifting 
torce winch has created a centre in Benares which is 
continually abiding up with new life that finds a 
healthy, useful and pure outlet in work—active work 
m all directions-work educational, work theosophical 
work spiritual. But shining forth in the midst of’ 
al tins beneficial work for the glory of God and the 
leliel of man s estate, lie is the beacon-light to guide 
it mproper channels; his is the warmth of heart to 
support it; lus sincerity, devotion, utter selflessness, 
lino sacrifice, are an ever present appeal t0 the half- 
learted and the lazy, and a spur to more vehement 

and renewed activity i he to inspire and others to 
rollow. 


Coming from a clime so different from our,, 
usedto quite different ways of living, clothed in a body 
■ft c e ongs to an alien race, living in the very 
centre of a community which is totally different in reli. 
gion from his own, he has been able to win the hearts 
of those among whom he moves and works, on account 
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of the genuineness of Ills sympathy and love which 
are incessantly welling up in his heart for those who- 


need his help. For his hand is ever stretched out 
towards those who need him of whatever kind the 
need may lie: help when the body is mutilated and 
crushed, his soft, eager hands soothe the agony; when 
the head or the arm is aching, and his hand takes 
away the pain ; an ever living source of vitality for 
all those who require it, who long for it. No less are 
the things that are nominally his gladly sacrificed 
for the good of those who are about him, money 
to help and succour those who are weak, poor f 

and needy, the mind to solve many an intri¬ 
cate and difficult problem for the younger and 
more ignorant souls that cannot see as he can 
sec. It is by such simple tricks of a loving- 
nature that he has endeared himself to so- 
numv. So many has he been able to reach and . 
understand who speak in tongues quite different 
from his own, whose thoughts run in grooves so- 
dissimilar to his own, for he can speak to them in 
t j H , lunpuag® of the heart, which can be made in¬ 
telligible without words—by kind smiles and loving 
look^ Such things and others like these have made 
him what he is, the a( lored figure towards whom so- 
mam look with love and reverence, that they may 
be come ennobled and inspired. 
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He is able to be this central figure and „ 
mighty centre for insphation, because his influ¬ 
ence is felt along many lines and because he is 
able to work upon people in various ways. As the 
Principal, his rule is the rule of love and not of 
fear) as a teacher, his control of mind, which, 
is set one-pointedly and completely in understanding 
and explaining the subject he may be dealing with for 
the time being, helps the students to unfold the 
hidden capacities of their own minds ; as a helper, 
his life among the students whom he serves bears 
continual witness to his daily acts of kindness, 
sympathy and love; as an inspirer, he rouses 
and awakens the highest and deepest emotions of 
the human heart, making people realise their ideals 
whatever they may be; as a friend, he is a cheerful, 
pleasant companion with all the instincts of a 


thorough gentleman—a gentle, affectionate and pure 
nature often bubbling up with the purest and the 
happiest outbursts of humour—which all love so 
much and wish so much to enjoy. But over 
and above all these, in whatever activity he may be 
engaged, he is always the pledged servant of God 
and man, and being this, he possesses that rare 
touch-faculty of the soul—the power by means 
of which he can come into contact with the hearts 
of all. There is the secret of his strength and the 
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potency o£ Vii^ influence. 

A life, so well-balanced and so well lived, cannot 
but affect the surroundings where karma has willed 
that it should work. The surroundings wear a 
brighter and more lively look because his spirit of 
love breathes there; a general atmosphere of peace 
and happiness reigns because he lives there. The 
faces of the people that move about are lit up and 
shine with joy and happiness liecfiuse they are able 
to- catch from him all that makes life worth living 
for them. To many such, his life is a continual 
source of inspiration to work. Many have been 
benefited by his advice, and are but too thankful to 
receive any hints for right conduct which he is ever 
anxious to give to those who are ready to receive 
them. This part of his work very few people can 
really know and understand. When he is communi¬ 
cative, we are privileged sometimes to look into a 
side of bis life and nature which is a sealed hook 
to so many. His inner aspirations, the difficulties 
lie has to encounter and overcome, and the methods 
of dealing with oneWirroundings, are as much valu¬ 
able as they are instructive. I he laying open of 
bis heart before us so that we may purify ours— 
his is already so pure making us see into, the 
very springs of his conduct towards others, and 
thus purifying the muddy currents in ourselves, the 
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veiling before our spell-bound gaze tlie tangle of 
the problems which he has to face and the manner in 
which he meets them, all these are a constant lesson to 
those who have the privilege of being his close 
friends. Thus have grown about him a band of 
workers,inspired with a zeal and an enthusiasm borrow¬ 
ed from his own, because he is the primal cause of it-, 


trying to help and be of service to those who are 
about them—and thus in each one of them who is 
sincere, devoted and unselfish you have Mr. Arun- 
dale added as many times. This is perhaps one of 
the greatest achievements of his life which promises 
s '" to bear very important fruit both in the near and the 
far off future; for under his loving nurture and 
paternal care are growing up men and women who 
shall stand by him in this life and in the lives to come. 


Thus has he sown the seed; the harvest he will 
glean in years to come, though it may be in far 
off age and distant land, for Nature is always help¬ 
ful to those who help her. His influence will not 
cease with the close of his work in the Central 
Hindu College, which is better for ever because Mr. 
Arundale lived and worked in it. What he lias 
sown in love, shall return to him in love. His in¬ 
fluence will lie carried over with him to future times. 
Since he has given love to all he will take with 
him the love of all, and all those whom he has served 
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will serve him hereafter, though then he will 
no longer require their service for himself and will 
rather be the instrument for directing it to all that 
need it. And in ages to come, when he has reached 


the further shore, he will give to the many, out of 
the fullness of his heart, the peace and the blessing 
which now he has given to the few. 


/ 
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EYNOTESOF Mr. ARUNDALE’S 
LOVE AND SERVICE 


By P. K. Telang, n. A., LL, B. 

My personal relations with Mr. Arundale 
began with an incident in Adyar at the Conven¬ 
tion of 1908. We were introduced to each other 
by a common friend, and our acquaintance had 
not grown more than two days old, when one 
'.iiorning, after breakfast, Mr. Arundale came up 
to me, just as I was getting up from the table, 
and asked me almost abruptly: “ Why don’t you 
come to Benares?” I thought he meant that I 
should pay Benares a visit to see the college and 
other places of interest. I said I had already been 
to Benares before, but would try and find time 
to go there again. He said: “ I don’t mean that. 
I mean why don’t you come to the college as a 
Professor? We should be so glad to have you.” 
I 3aid I had never given that point any thought; 
and though I felt that I would like to work in the 
college, I was bound to Bombay and had my 
own work there and all that kind of thing. The 
conversation ended there, and to me it seemed no 
more than a passing incident. But about an 
hour or so afterwards Mr. Arundale came to the 
quarters I was occupying and told me that he 
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tad spoken to Mrs. Besant about our previous 
conversation and that she wished to see me on 
the subject. I went up to Mrs. Besant in due 
course, and as a result of that interview I find 
myself here to-day on the staff of the C. H. C. 

Thus it was Mr. Arundale who introduced me 
to tnis work, which has meant everything to me 
in life since I entered it, and which I have learnt 


to regard as the straight road to the goal of my 
aspirations. My gratitude to Mr. Arundale is 
therefore unbounded and has from the very begin¬ 
ning engendered in me a sense of love and respect 
for him, which has been greatly intensified during 
the time that I have spent with him in the 
0, H. C., and which has now developed into a 
deep affection for him personally and an abiding 
reverence for his character and work. 


In the C. H. C. I have learnt two most valu¬ 
able lessons. I have learnt, first, the real meaning 
of Brotherly Love as a spiritual aspect of human 
character, and I have learnt, secondly, the true 
principles and methods of Service, as the spiritual 
mission of human life. In the learning of both 
these lessons the example of Mr. Arundale’s life 
and the inspiration of his words of counsel, er- 
< 'mra gem ent and guidance, have played the most 
important part. 


( 1*3 ) 

Por he has shown us how, the duty of love 
and brotherliness once realised, it is easy cons¬ 
ciously to implant the feelings in one’s heart 
and deliberately to cultivate them, so as to make 
them strong against all opposition and adverse 
circumstance. Differences of race, creed, habits, 
surroundings, views, opinions—none of these, nor 
even all of these put together, can make any differ¬ 
ence to the heart, bent on loving and serving. 
What is lacking for most is not favourable outside 
circumstances, but the inner impulse and that 
force of will which bends the outer circumstances 
to suit the inner tendency. Mr. Arundale has 
shown to all what a life filled with the spirit of 
brotherhood can achieve. 

The inevitable result of his all-compelling 
love has been that he has won the perfect trust, 
the deep affection and the profound respect of all 
who have come into contact with him. The 
strength and purity of his love cannot, however, 
be fully realised till we remember that this trust, 
this love and this respect were won during the 
time of great difficulty and danger, through 
which the student world of India passed not 
very long ago. Indeed, I know that, in some 
cases, the love and trust and respect are due to 
the long-suffering patience and the all-forgiving 
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e, which went on serving, helping, guarding, 
protecting, in spite of the greatest provocation, 
or rather, because of such provocation. And 
now, when the clouds have disappeared, Mr. 
Ai undale stands as the very centre of the love 
and trust of .the boys and of his colleagues. 


Not only so, but his discipline of love has 
sown the seeds of love in the hearts of many 
teachers and professors and educationists. Many 
have realised that the only way snccessfully to 
perform the duties of instruction and guidance 
is to follow the way of I ove . Thus alone mn 

heart speak to heart, mind Bash upon mind, life 

influence life. Thus alone may the teacher hope 

to build character, supply ideals, cultivate Intel- 
lect in Ins pupils. And of us are now 

learning the method of this discipline from Mr. 

Arundale. Surely has his love justified itself and 
borne abundant fruit. 


And what of the lesson of Service? 

Mr. Arundale has shown us that to render 
service efficiently, to become entitled to the rank 
of the “true and faithful servant,” the first thing 
necessary is devotion, a devotion that shall fill 
your mind, your heart, your very life, with your 
work, to the exclusion of everything else. This 
complete pre-occupation, this utter engrossment 
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characteristic of Mr. Arundale, and deep 
devotion to the college and its work, complete self¬ 
surrender to its service and its helping, utter forget¬ 
fulness of all other demands—have marked him 
out as pre-eminent among those who have 
worked so nobly for this great institution. 


Another aspect of the art of service as prac¬ 
tised by Mr. Arundale has been the rare intui¬ 
tion with which he has discovered the needs of 
those whom he has served, and the prompt adapt- 
ibility with which he has fitted himself into 
varied conditions and circumstances for such 
service. His principle has been: “serve others in 
the way they need , not in the way you want” His 
own views, his own predilections, his own con¬ 
venience, his own dignity—all have given way to 
the need of the boys and of the work. And, arising 
out of this intuitive adaptibility, has been his 
flawless loyalty, with which he has followed 
his leaders or rather his Leader, through thick 
and thin, sinking his own personality completely 
out of sight. However hard the task set by the 
directors of the movement, however bitter the 
pill administered by them, however opposed to 
what he felt to he right or expedient the line 
they laid down—he has loyally and whole¬ 
heartedly done everything that they have called 
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to do. In full measure has he show: 
the qualifications, that make the Servant of 
Humanity. 

And what has he sought to gain from such 
service ? Xothing save the opportunity for more 
service; for his motto has been and is and will 
continue to be: " The ideal reward is an increased 
power to love and serve.” 

iliis lesson the lesson of an ardent, all-em¬ 
bracing love, expressing itself in uttermost service to 
all around is w hat f have learnt from Mr. Arundale 
in the C. H. C ; and 1 know that others have learnt 
it also, and others still are learning it now, and many 
others will learn it in the future, for he lives but 
to sei \ e and to teach bow to serve. 

And the college ? The college is what Mr. 
Arundale has made it. In the school the whole 
discipline, and the crown of it all, the prefectoral 
sv stem, are of his initiative and nurture, and even 
now the "hole inspiration of our noble Head-Master 


comes from him. In the college, the whole intellect¬ 
ual life is due to him. The C. II. C. Parliament, 
the Historical Society', the Dramatic Club, all look 
to him as their originator and depend largely upon 
him for support, the Boarding Houses are be¬ 
holden to him for almost everything that there is of 
value in them. The Athletic Association derives 
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strength from him, and indeed owed 
inception to him. The whole moral and spirit¬ 
ual life of the institution, which finds expression 
in such bodies as the Vidyartlii Saliayak Sabha 
and other similar bodies, organised or unorganised, 


and in the work of individual students and teachers, 
has been engendered by him and is guided and 
directed by him. Materially and morally, the C. H. C. 
owes to George Arundale everything. Nobody 
denies, or can deny, the work, the sacrifice, the devo¬ 
tion of those who started it, who maintain it, and 
who will continue to support and direct it; 
but surely the instrument, the conscious instru¬ 
ment, which has given shape and beauty to this 
oreat achievement, has been its second Principal. 

O 
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Mr. Arundale’s Daily Life 




It is often imagined that the lives of great 
eouls have a heroic setting, and many expect to read, 
in connection with the lives of those whom they 
honor and revere, an account full of stirring incident. 
vVe love to dwell on the strength and courage of 
the hero and the martyr, we are fascinated by 
instances of marvellous endurance and' devotion. 
But it is not realised that it is comparatively easy 
to be a hero for a moment when the world outside 
is looking on and watching. The theatrical instinct 
in ns enables us to make a brave show and to endure 
cheerfully agony and hardship. To die for a 
aiuse is relatively easy ; to live for it, to work for 
it everyday and all day long, continually to deny 
oneself, requires a heroism, a strength and a courage 
which few martyrs and heroes would be found 
capable of exerting. To be a hero in this way 
is to be heroic always, and nothing has inspired 
me so much during my stay in Benares, than the 
quiet heroism with which Mr. Arundale has borne 
the burden of a work which would have proved 
too heavy for any one who does not possess the 
tremendous force of his devotion. 

We have seen him at work in the school, 
gathering boys round him, by the magic of his 
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rvellous gentleness and love. 


We have seen him 
working hard and patiently to destroy prejudices 
of race and creed, building up in the college a 
spirit of genuine loyalty and fervent patriotism. 
We have studied the manner in which he has 


sought to bring into modern life the ancient Indian 
ideal of the Guru and Sliishya. We have, I hope, 
been able to gain some insight into his methods- 
of work in connection with the spiritual awakening 
and training of the higher natures of young men. 
His article on ‘ Civics ’ has shown us how he is 
patiently working for the political evolution of 
India. 


A record of work like this ceaselessly carried 
on for ten long years would have earned, we should 
have supposed, the gratitude of the people for 
whom he has toiled and given up all. Yet it is the 
tragedy of this wonderful life of sacrifice, that 
during all the ten years of his work in the Hindu 
College, he has been misunderstood, slandered 
and abused ; he has been followed by a persistent, 
malignant and hostile criticism by men who have 
terribly misjudged him. And day after day 
has steadily refused to be l>eaten, and it is with 
a smile on his face that he meets you, no matter 
what agonies there may be in the sensitive soul 
within. When I first came to the college, this 
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rently easy, matter o£ fact, light attitude led 
me into the belief that Mr. Arundale had not 
known the deeper struggles of the soul, that he 
had not had much of suffering or pain in his life. 
It was only later that I began to realise that his 
was a soul that had gone through the darkness, 
the loneliness, and had conie out triumphantly to 
the light and the sunshine in which all sense of 
separation vanishes. 


Above all things he is intensely human in 
his craving for sympathy. His personal affect¬ 
ions are strong, and to men of this nature there 
is no sorrow so keen and poignant as the feeling 
that the world outside rejects the love that they 
bring to it. It is almost pathetic to see the response 
from his heart when any love is given to him. 
Only those who have loved can ever know what 
it is to have an overpowering love within which 
one longs to pour out, but which, one is afraid, 
may be rejected. There is no gift more valuable, 
than the gift of love, and each one who has known 
the bitterness and the anguish of a love that is 
trampled and crushed by an ignorant world is but 
treading the path which the Buddhas and the 
('hris' -i have trodden of old, and it, is the mighty 
m-ivileov of a life like Mr. Arundalc’s, that he 
too ha- tasted something 1 of the bitter cup of lmmi- 
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ition and sorrow, and that in this he too is 
sharing the fate of all the truly great—to be 
rejected and despised of men. This is the appoint¬ 
ed way, for he who would love and serve the world 
must have no love for himself, and he who would 
aspire to be a saviour of men must renounce every 
longing for personal affection, must renounce every 
human tie that may bind him to a few rather than 
to the many. 


Finding very little love in the world outside, 
he poured out the intense longing in his own heart 
in the form of love for others, and when his life was 
embittered by coldness from outside, he sought 
refuge in the bosom of his large family in the college 
and boarding house. He never encourages in him¬ 
self any tendency to worry, for he keeps his mind 
ever full of thoughts of others. Whenever I 
am depressed, he has told me to go amongst the 
boys and forget myself in their service, and I have 
invariably found that I have come hack better and 
more cheerful. He is happy, lie says, because he 
has no time to think of himself. There is so 
much to do, so many boys who need his sympathy, 
his counsel and his help: and so his life i> one 
continual service. That, service, it is true, is not 
of the kind which attracts attention, and which 
therefore, can be mentioned ostentatiously in anv 
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of his life. But none the less, it is those 
little, nameless, unremembered acts of love and 
service that have evoked a very rare and unique 
personal devotion from many of his students and 
friends. 

His outward life is very simple. Most of his 
work has to do with students, and students am 
best be helped by attending to them individually 
and by trying to build into their characters a large 
number of small and apparently trivial attitudes 
towards their surroundings. Education after all 
consists in more and more completely harmonising 
the life of the individual to the lives around liim, 
in spiritualising, as it were, the attitude of the self 
within to the self without ; and the dominant 
note of Mr. Arundale’s life is the endeavour to 
maintain, as continuously as possible, a sympathetic 
attitude to all the changing conditions of the world 
outside. 

In the book £ Education as Service ’ Alcyone 
has given us an extract from Mr. Arundale’s letter 
containing an account of what he is in the habit 
of doing. He rises fairly early in the morning 
and, while he is bathing and dressing, he thinks 
over any special duty that he has to perform 
during the day. If any suggestive thought 
strikes him, he makes a note of it on a piece of 
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so that he may remember it later oa. He 
then thinks for a moment of any student who 
may happen to be unwell, or who may be in 
special need of some kind. After breakfast he 
usually sits at his desk either to write an article, 
or to prepare notes for his lectures. This 
goes on. till about nine o’clock. During all this 
time many other duties claim his attention. 
There are always students and members of the 
staff coming to see him either to receive some 
work to do, or to tell him of their troubles and 
difficulties, or to ask for help and advice. At nine, 
lie takes a cup of soup and changes from Indian 
dress into his official European clothes. About 
a quarter to ten, he passes through the boarding 
house, stopping to see any special cases of illness 
if there be any, into the college playing 
field. Mr. Arundale has very often told us that 
when he enters the college, be leaves behind all 
personal worries and cares, and tries to bring 
into the institution as much cheerfulness as 
possible. As the Principal of so large a college, 
there are many troubles and cares, for many of 
the students have much misfortune to contend 
with. 

Their lives at home are often lives of care and 
anxiety. It is very sad to reflect that daily we 
13 
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we know so little. There are hundreds of young 
lives entrusted to our care, and it is pathetic to 
see the eagerness with which their loveless 
hearts welcome any word of sympathy or affec¬ 
tion. It means so much to the student, while 
it costs the giver so little, and I am grateful to 
Mr. Arundale in that he has opened our eyes to 
the need of these young men. It is, therefore, 
with a great feeling of love and joy that he 
enters the college, for he feels it his duty to 
bring a little sunshine into the lives of his 
students. Again, the troubles which are poured 
out in the early mornings need to have very 
careful thought, for the spirit of eager service 
which w r e endeavour to arouse among our 
students is a force which is often ill-controlled 
v hen first it begins to manifest. All kinds of 
difficulties fire created through a misunderstand¬ 
ing of what service really means, and we often 
have to face the criticism that our teachings are 
unwise, when as a matter of fact the unwisdom 
is only their temporary and, at first, ignorant 
expression. As a rule, however, the ignorance 
does not take long to disappear, and then the 
student begins to show that the spirit of 
service within him brings blessings to those 
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iside. Mr. Arundale generally spends a 
short time in the playing-field watching the 
students as they come to school, talking to any 
who wish to see him, or whom he feels it 
necessary to see. 

He also seizes the opportunity to observe 
any particular students whom he wishes special¬ 
ly to understand, and he sends out strong 
thoughts of love to his large college and school 
family which is so dear to him. At ten o’clock 
there is the daily meeting of all the students in 
their respective halls, the college students in 
the college hall and the school students in the 
school hall. With reference to these meetings 
and to the way in which he conducts them 
he has said: 

I find these daily meetings of very great 
interest because they bring out very clearly all 
the differing temperaments which the students 
possess. When it is my duty to preside I gene- 
fa lly deliver a short address on some practical 
point connected with the growth of character, 
and as I speak I try carefully to watch the effect 
of my remarks on the audience before me. If J 
find from the ‘ feel * of the audience that I am 
not being understood or that my remarks are 


not interesting, I endeavour to change my ma- 
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entry into the understanding of those 


Tvhom I am addressing, I find that, on the whole, 
the recitation from the Scriptures has little at¬ 
tractive force unless it is connected with modern 
life and modern conditions. It is unfortunate 
that the interpretation of the Scriptures is in the 
hands of those who for the most part, are not in 
touch with the spirit of the age. My own view 
is that the Scriptures themselves will not occupy 


their rightful place in Indian life until they are 
shown to be the basis of the lives of modern 
men and women who are known to love their 
country and to serve her utterly. I find it very 
interesting to watch the oscillation of the students 
attention when they are in the hall. One stu¬ 
dent may appear profoundly bored when the 


prayers are recited and may be half asleep 
during the short address which is daily given, 
until, perhaps, the word ‘motherland’ or ‘India’ 
stirs him to attend. Another may show evident 
i^ns of appreciating the prayer itself and will 
only care for those addresses which soothe him 
into a condition of self-satisfaction. Yet another 
student will go through the meeting without 
showing any signs of intelligence whatever, and 
he will probably care for little even in the clas9 
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lectures, save that which may be useful to him 
In the examinations. In my own experience 
religion to some students is a fetish, to the 
very few it is a living force which can be used 


to stimulate national progress along lasting lines, 
while a third class of students, and this contains the 
majority, is composed of those who love their 
country but who have seen only one side of their 
religion, a side that does not very well fit in 
with the modem spirit. A few students care for 
nothing save their personal welfare. But these 
are very few, and they soon either leave the 
college or begin to awaken from their ignorance. 

‘'-The daily meeting in the hall has the great 


value of increasing the student’s power to derive 
benefit from nis school and college life, for, com¬ 
ing from different houses in which all kinds of 
different ideas exist, different hopes, different 
ambitions, differing attitudes towards life, our 
young men bring with them to the place of 
their education all kinds of different thoughts 
and feelings which tend to disturb the clearness 
of the mental atmosphere. The daily meetings 
reduce much of this chaos to order, cause the 
-students to think in unison, and establish a 
receptivity which is of infinite value in the 
training of the young.” 
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The meeting in the hall over, Mr. Arundale 


generally takes his classes in civics, and then 
goes to the office to look through the business* 


side of his work. After all the official and other 
college work is over he makes a little tour round 
the college, not merely to see that all is proceed¬ 
ing satisfactorily but to send out a current of 
helpful thoughts both to teachers and to students. 
It is necessary here to define a word which is 
often used but not very clearly understood, 
namely, the atmosphere of a place. 

In the first place, it must be realised that 
thought is a very definite reality. It is a living 
entity—a little portion of the life of man clothed 
in a ver y subtle form of matter. When we thiuk, 
we are definitely sending out into the world 
around us a stream of these living entities, their 
form depending upon the quality of the thought, 
while the distance which they will reach, depends 
upon the intensity and clearness with which 
they were sent out. The atmosphere, then, of a 
place may be defined as the resultant of a 
number of vibrations set up by the thoughts, 
feelings and desires' of the persons who inhabit 


the place. A clear recognition of this is essen¬ 
tial to the proper understanding of the psycho¬ 
logy of education. Each class and school room, 
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own permanent atmosphere made up of 
the moods, feelings and temperaments of the 
students and professors, and also the wider and 
more general atmosphere of the institution as a 
whole. The tone or atmosphere of a college is 
considerably modified by any wave of public 
feeling or excitement in the country during any 
special crisis, and consequently there are many 
and varied factors which go to form the very 
complex atmosphere of a class-room. 

These thought forms are like bacilli, aud 
fasten on to the mind-bodies of people whom 
they encounter, and if there is any corresponding 
quality it is emphasised. A bad thought-form 
floating in the atmosphere is a source of as much, 
if not more, danger as the bacilli of plague 
or cholera. But while people recognise the 
right of healthy persons to be protected from 
those who are suffering from such diseases, 
they will allow many a moral leper to soil and con¬ 
taminate the atmosphere with foul and loathsome 
thoughts, and many a life is rendered hard and 
bitter by having to struggle against an environ¬ 
ment which is impervious to all noble and pure 
influences. 

Perhaps it may come as a surprise to many 
outside that, besides the work of lecturing, and 
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outine of ibe office, besides the heavy work 
of attending to the troubles and difficulties of 
hundreds of students, Mr. Arundale spends 
his moments of leisure in concentrating and in 
deliberately sending out a constant stream of bene¬ 
ficent energy to help to dissipate all thoughts of 
impurity, as sunlight chases away the darkness, 
and many a heart in the Hindu College has 
probably felt itself grow lighter, unconscious of 


§L 


its benefactor. 

The power of accurately adapting the com¬ 
position of a thought to the need of its objective 
requires a knowledge of occultism and a training 
which very few people possess. But it is possible 
for any person to send out strong thoughts of 
love, of purity, of devotion, of strength and gen¬ 
tleness. Continual practice of this towards indi¬ 
viduals has brought about in Mr. Arundale an 
extraordinary power of intuiting the needs of 
others and accordingly sending to them the ap¬ 
propriate thought. 

His favourite amusement is to watch, 
during the recess-period, boys playing in the 
'eld. It is in the play-ground that boys are off 
their guard, and it is there that Mr. Arundale 
obtains much of his knowledge of students. 
There also students bring to his notice all kinds 
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ofi^aifficulties, from family debts to serious 
offences. These occupy much anxious thought, 
and while he leaves all his own personal worries 
behind him as he enters the college, he takes 
with him a considerable amount of matter 
tor very careful thought. Different kinds of 
advice have to be given to suit different 
temperaments. Money has to be provided for 
poor and deserving students, and I know person" 


ally how much of Mr. Arundale’s time and 
thought is taken up with the anxious considera¬ 
tion of ways and means for relieving distress 
among students. There is but one thought for 


him. “ It may be ”, he continually says, “ that 
through my neglect, I may be sending 
away a valuable worker for India sent to be 
trained by my Master.” It is this idea that 
is the source of all his unwearied efforts and bis 


unflagging zeal in the discharge of his duties, 
often performed amidst circumstances and con¬ 
ditions which would leave no human motive 
power for work. 

He is essentially the elder brother of the 
boys and they bring to him all kinds of worries 
and disputes in the family which have to be set 
right. 


In this way the college hours are spent, and 
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college come the games, in which 
generally his business to referee. When the 
games are over care has to be taken to see, 
especially in cold weather, that the students do 
not remain in the field. Then comes a visit 
to the boarding houses to see that the players 
have changed their clothes. He comes home 
shortly before seven. Then follows a bath and 
a change into Indian dress, and then dinner. 
After dinner at quarter past seven there is a 
gathering of some members of the staff and a 
few students. We talk and think in the quiet of 
the evening, when all the noises are hushed, and 
a strange peace broods over us all. We talk of 
ideals, of different methods of work, and reverently 
and in all humility we offer, each in his own 
heart, the day's work as a humble sacrifice at 
the feet of Those whose humble servants we 
strive to be. 

When the gathering disperses many of us 
retire to bed, and occasionally Mr. Arundale goes- 
to the college boarding house to read Dickens 
to the boys or to attend any one who may happen 
to oe ill, and by nine or half-past nine he retires 
to rest to think over what has happened during 
the day and to make a few resolves for the next 
day, keeping in mind as he goes to sleep any 
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iular student whom he wishes to help during 
the sleep-life. “ A teacher,” says Mr. Arundale, 
f * must either be a teacher all day long and all 
night long, for the matter of that, or he must 
not expect to know what teaching really means .’ 5 
And I know of no one who embodies this ideal 
more perfectly than George Arundale. 


Conclusion. 

I hope that the preceding pages have en¬ 
abled us to understand the nature of the remark¬ 
able personality that is the moving spirit of the 
Hindu College. I believe that among those 
who have been chosen as the instruments through 
whom the power of Providence is working out 
the mighty and glorious destiny of India, the 
name of George Arundale will stand very high. 
Tho longer I am in the Hindu College, the more 
do I realise, that here, in the strenuous life 
we lead, there are the beginnings of a gigan¬ 
tic movement. Looking at the work of the 
college with the eye of intuition, peering into 
the mists of the future, I see that here in this 
sacred Kashi, on the banks of the Mighty Gunga, 
we are erecting a temple to the spirit of the 
nation, the spiritual shrine of the Mother be- 
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of her children, a temple raised not by human 
hands, but by those invisible Presences who guard 
the Ancient Wisdom, who keep alight the ancient 
fire from age to age, from generation to genera¬ 
tion, As I enter the college, I sometimes feel 
that the walls are sacred, that the very ground 
is holy; for it is true that the college has been 
built, brick by brick, by the love and devotion 
and sacrifices of thousands of people from many 
nations and many lands. And within that tem¬ 
ple, stands the Hierophant, the High Priestess 


of India’s spirituality, the devoted servant of 
India’s Spiritual Guardian, whose life is the 
breath which keeps alive the ancient and vene¬ 
rable traditions, she whose life is one long sacri¬ 
fice for the country of her beloved Master. 

If the college has come into existence, if 
sacrifices have been made, if hardships have been 
endured by one and all, if day after day the 
work has continued with never failing joy and 
enthusiasm, it is because, the Mother of the 
college is ever with us in spirit. This is her 
home, where she finds hundreds of hearts wel¬ 
coming her with a gladness and joy that is not 
possible to describe. We know her and love her, 
because she is our Mother. And for her sake, 
we count it a joy and privilege to work hard, 
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yayely to endure whatever difficulties that may 
be ours. We know her to be a chosen instru¬ 
ment through whom the Motherland will realise 
the mighty and splendid future that will be hers. 
From hour to hour, we find her working at the 
mighty task that is given to her, the task of 
preparing India and the world for the great 
spiritual life that is about to he poured into it. 
Whatever the difficulties in her way, howrever 
bard the bitter pain of a world’s ingratitude, not 
for one moment does she swerve from the ap¬ 
pointed path. There she is, her shoulders carry¬ 
ing the heavy burden of the world’s service, 
joyously moving forward to the triumphant 
goal. 


And, following in her footsteps, is her de¬ 
voted pupil George Arundale. He is her valiant 
knight, glad to obey, proud to do her service, 
counting it his highest joy to be able to perform 
the lightest task. If Mr. Arundale has done 
all that he has done, if he has poured out hi9 
heart in service, if hundreds of students are 
grateful for the comfort ancl strength of his love 
and affection, let us not forget who it was that 
sowed the seed of love in his heart, who 
strengthened him and cheered him in moments 
of despair and difficulty, who showed him the 
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way to the Feet 
of his Guru. She is ever with him. a9 she is 
ever with us all. Wherever she may be, in 
whatever lands she may happen to travel, her 
spirit hovers over the college which she has built, 
and our thoughts pour out in love and devotion 
to the Mother who has given us our spiritual 
life. In her name, and in the spirit of her wide 
and deep love for India and India’s religion, does 4| 
her loyal and devoted pupil George Arundale 
work and serve us who follow him as our 
leader, as the representative of her who has 
taught us to love and understand India and her 
Ancient Wisdom. We are glad to offer her any 
measure of humble work that we may do. In 
that work we are all one; and he who is our elder 
brother, who with a deep and abiding love loves 
us, the younger children of the family, he to 
whom we look for guidance and for encourage¬ 
ment, he is leading us along the road,'that an¬ 
cient, narrow path which leads to the temple of 
Divine Wisdom. Through him, we have learnt 
and obtained knowledge a9 to the path, we have 
caught a glimpse of the vision of the temple. 
Through him, we have heard the message of the 
Lord of Love and Compassion, and we know that 
the salvation of India is to be accomplished by 
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alone, that the chain which binds and enslaves 
the Motherland is no earthly chain of foreign 
rule. Ignorance, want of love, of confidence in 
each other, the oppression of castes, the lack of 
the spirit of sacrifice,—these are the bonds which 


fetter our beloved country. Only love can rend 
these bonds asunder and set India free. Through 
the love and sacrifice of her children, through 
renunciation and service alone, can India obtain 
her goal. We believe it and know it, and having 
known it, we, under the inspiration and guidance 
of our leader George Arundale, are endeavouring 
to learn to spend our lives in love and service, 
so that in each heart, this love may flower into 
a life devoted and consecrated to the service of 
God and man. 

What is the secret of all this effort ? What 
is the future towards which we strive? What is 
the goal of all the endeavours and the ceaseless 
sacrifices that have been made ? It is a belief, 
it is an overmastering conviction in a glorious and 
splendid destiny for India. We believe that 
all the struggles of the past have been but a 
preparation for a mighty work. From age to 
age the preparation has gone on. From the dim 
and misty recesses of the past, down through 
all the troublous periods of our national history, 
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_■ough the conquests ot' Alexander, through 

all the invasions of tartar hordes from Turkestan, 
through the glorious reigns of the Moghul 
Emperors, through all the dark and chequered 
history of India subsequent to the fall of the 
Moghul Empire, Providence has been preparing 
her for the work that it is her unique destiny 
to fulfil. We believe that India will for ages 
to come act as the great spiritual centre of tne 
world s we believe that from this sacred country 
will radiate a life which will vivify all the 
crumbling and decaying religions of the world, 
that from her will shine a light which shall illu¬ 
mine all the problems that the world has to solve. 
And the hour of her resurrection, of the mighty 
awakening out of her age-long slumber is nigh. 
From the secret recesses of the Himalayas has gone 
forth the word that will speak the message for 
which the world is waiting, and He, the mighty 
XiOi’d of Compassion, whose presence has 
rendered our country holy for ever. He for whose 
advent the world is being prepared, He will 
be in our midst in the near future. Such is 
the spirit that broods over us. We know a little 
of His marvellous love and tenderness, we know 
how He watches over all creatures with infinite 
patience and gentleness; and our constant en- 
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our is to bring into our little human fam 


in Benares a faint and feeble reflexion of His 
mighty Love. And over all the work that we 
do in His name, over any services that we may 
render, we invoke His gracious benediction, so 
that our hearts may be full of His peace and 
that our lives may carry that peace and that 
blessing into a world full of ignorance and 
sorrow- 
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From Mr. Arundale’s Note-Book. 


1. Iveep a watch upon a boy’s eyes and ears, 
lest the former be strained, and deafness be mistaken 
for stupidity. 

* ' 

:k 

2. Have sufficient presence of mind and sense 
of duty to be gentle with a student who rushes 
into your room with an affair of his own when you 
yourself are in the midst of some absorbing and 
difficult work. 

* 

* * 

3. Always arrange to protect a poor student 
from any public mark of his poverty, e. g. the 
posting of a notice containing a list of poor students 
who are awarded freeships. 

* 

* * 

4. Be careful to distinguish ignorance from 
deliberate impertinence. Few students care to be 
impertinent, but many are ignorant. 

* 

* * 

5. There are always some students who are 
too proud to admit that they are destitute. Watch, 
therefore, each of your students carefully to see 
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that lie takes 
more than one meal each day, (hi) that he has 
sufficient books, (iv) that he is given opportunities 
to tell von of any burdensome trouble which may. 
lie weighing upon him. 

$ 

■* «?- 

(J. During the cold weather, make a point of 
seeing that every boy who has been playing games 
goes home at once on the cessation of play. Go 
round the Boarding House after play is over to see 
that the players have changed their clothes. 

* * 

7. Mover promise. It is the duty of the 
teacher to try, it is dangerous for him to promise. 

f * 

* * 

<S. Authorities must always listen to calm 
complaints, and must not allow the duty of uphold¬ 
ing the authority of their subordinate colleagues 
to interfere with justice to the students. But 
complaints should never be,encouraged, and no one 
should lie judged until he has been given the 
opportunity to explain his own position in his 
own way. 

* * 

9. Try to remember that most self-willed 
and obstinate students are also affectionate if 
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rightly approached. 



10. By granting a favour to some student 
who has unceasingly asked for it. you may he 
unjust to another student who also would have 
liked the favour but to whom it has been denied 
because he accepted your first refusal. “They 
shall be heard for their much speaking.” 


* * 

11. Before you finally extend help to any 
student, think first how many other students may 
ask for similar help because they are in the same 
case as the student already helped. What may 
be done for one cannot always be done for many, 
and injustice to the many may be the result of a 
kindness to the one. 

* 

* * 

12. Pass as many candidates as you choose 
before you publish the results of an examination. 

Results as published must be final. 

* 

* * 

13. Associate yourself with your student’s 
interests. He is interested in the welfare of his 
family, in his play, in his troubles and joys, in 
his hopes for the future—whether remote or 
near. 

# 

* * 
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depend upon proxi¬ 
mity. The student whom you rarely—if ever— 
see may have as strong a regard for you as the 
one who is always hovering about you. Try 
to behave as if this be true of all your students. 

15. A student for whom you feel much sym¬ 
pathy does not necessarily need more attention 
than one for whom you feel less. We must learn 
to make the need and not the feeling determine the 
amount of attention. 

* 

* # 

16. If leniency is to be shown at all it must 
be to those whom you know little about, not to 
the students whom you know and love best. 
These have your love and do not, therefore, need 
your leniency. The others must have your leni¬ 
ency so that you may win their love. 

* # 

17. Remember that your thought about a 
student, affects him as much as your speech. Words 
teach much less effectively than the thoughts you 
think, and the ordinary life you lead Mucn teach¬ 
ing may be done by standing alone in the play¬ 
ground watching your students at piny. 

* 

* * 
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Never regard as a weakness an expres- 
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sion o£ regret for a mistake committed. Unless 


-you yourself regret your mistakes, you cannot ex¬ 
pect your students to regret theirs, and they will 
only come to you with their mistakes if you are 
frank about your own. 


* 

19. Do not hesitate to speak to your students 
of all that you feel to he true, but remember that 
their beliefs are as sacred and true to them as your 
own are to you. It is the life of your lieliefs that 
is valuable, not the form, and there is but one life 
in all forms. 

* 

* *■ 

20. If you yourself cannot manage a boy, do 
not therefore conclude that he i* unmanageable. 
Either try some other method of helpfulness than 
those you have been in the habit of employing, or 
try to find a place for him in some other school or 
college, in which other teachers may, perhaps, be 
able to succeed where you have failed. Rather 
blame yourself for failure than the young life which 
is in your charge. 

21. Never mark a student’s conduct certificate 
so that he will carry about with him an obstacle 





m^me way of winning good opinions in new 
surroundings. 
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22. The more' you live in the spirit of your 
own religion and not in the letter, the more will 
you reverence the spirit in the religions o£ those 
around you. But if you merely follow the letter 
of your own faith, your mind will be unable to 
appreciate the form of any other. 


* 

* & 


23. If you are trying to concentrate your 
attention upon the needs of your students, you 
will become quite indifferent to the criticisms 
which other people may be passing upon you. 
You cannot please everybody, and the people 
who spend much time in talking about others 
are generally those who are least helpful. Bear 
the criticism, all criticism comes to the ears of 
the person criticised, and profit by the truth in 
it; but do not let it disturb you, for criticism has 
but little force compared with that, of a life of 
eager service. 


* 

& * 


24. The student who displays the most 
courteous manners does not necessarily lead the 
purest life. Roughness of manner may sometimes 
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ceal great gentleness of heart. 



* * 

25. The sincerity of the pleasant remarks 
a student makes about you in your presence 
depends upon the nature of the remarks he 
makes about you behind your back. 

* 

* * 

26. It is very dangerous for a teacher to 
Relieve in reports of ( that which others are sup 
posed to have said about him, and it is almost 

as dangerous even to listen to them. 

* 

# * 

27. Teachers, being human, cannot help 
loving some students more than others, but the 
greater love for the few enables the true teacher 
to acquire a greater understanding of many, and 
understanding soon expands into sympathy, and 
sympathy into love. The favourites a true tea¬ 
cher has are channels through which other 
students become favourites also, for a student 
worth loving is eager to share his privileges with 
others. 

* 

* * 

28. A word wrongly understood often leads 
a teacher into anger which may shut him off 
from the power of helping the student whom he 



us from each other 
of race or of faith. 
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Misunderstanding separates 
infinitely more than differences 


* 

* * 

29. A teacher’s real dignity depends upon 
the respect that is felt for him, not upon that 
which is displayed. 

* 

* Si- 


30. The love you evoke from your students 
is the measure of your success as a teacher, not 
the results of examinations or the opinions of 
your superiors. Students who love their teachers 
endow them with a capacity to teach, and a 
capacity aroused by love is greater than that 
aroused by intellect. 

* 

* * 

31. A teacher who is jealous of the popu¬ 
larity of his colleagues cares more for himself 

than he does for his students. 

* 

* * 

32. A teacher’s duty to his students does 
not cease when they have passed out of his 
immediate charge, for he is partly responsible for 
their conduct in life. 

* 

* * 


33. The gratitude a student feels for his 
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cher should be expressed by trying to be to 
others that which has evoked in him his feelings 
of gratitude. 


* 

* * 

34. Teachers do not always realise that 
among their students there may be some who 
are in every respect nobler and better than they 
themselves. Intellectual superiority may merely 
be a matter of years, while spiritual superiority 
is a question of the age of the soul. 

* 

* * 

35. A student who is inattentive^ in class 
is not necessarily stupid. It sometimes happens 
that a brilliant future emerges from a dull 
present, lust as an intense stillness often precedes 
/ the raging storm. 


* 

* * 

36. The more energy a teacher throws into 
his duties the more mistakes he is at first likely 
to make, but the more quickly he gains experi¬ 
ence. A teacher who has not, through eagerness, 
been injudicious in the management of his stu¬ 
dents, will not be likely to have much influence 
over them. Mistakes must inevitably be made 
by teachers, because they can only gain experi¬ 
ence by trying various methods among their 
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isfddents, and the student himself does not mind 
the mistakes provided they are but the outcome 
of as yet ignorant but willing service. 


37. A teacher who needs often to use 
authority should make arrangements, in the 
interests of students, to enter some other depart¬ 
ment of public usefulness. 


* 

* * 


38. A nation should honor teachers as its 
priests. If the teacher is not worthy of honor 
he is not fit to be the nation’s priest. 


* * 


39. Students who do not study the science 
of political life while they are young: will not in 
after years possess that sense of public duty with¬ 
out which no true national life is possible.. 


% 

* * 


40. A teacher must hare sufficient purity 
of mind and feelings to be able to teach the 
important lessons arising out of questions of sex 
as if they were ordinary subjects of the school or 
college curriculum. A teacher who cannot frank¬ 
ly guide his students to a right attitude in these 
matters leaves them in an ignorance which is 
much more dangerous than any other. 
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[Tiie following articles by Mr, C. Jinarajadasa & Mr. W. H t 
Kirby are translated from the Italian “ Bollettino ”,j 


C. S. Arundale, M.A., LL.B. 

It is not the fate of man}' to be the beloved of H. P. 
Blavatsky and to be called by her “my little chela” ; Mr. G. S. 
Arundale had this fortune in childhood, and what H. P. 
Blavatsky saw in him as a child, when she in jest addressed 
a little letter to him, “ Georges Chela Esq.”, has now come 
to pass. 

George Sydney Arundale (Fides in the lives of Alcyone) 
was born ; n London in 1878. Orphan from his birth, he 
was adopted by his aunt, Miss Arundale, who was the 
devoted friend of H. P. B. and is now one of the oldest 
members of the Theosophical Society. It was in Miss 
Arundaie’s house in London that H. P. B. lived in 1884; 
later at Wiesbaden she was again her host, and it was in this 
last named place that little George received the above men¬ 
tioned letter. 

After a few years of study in Germany, Mr. Arundale 
returned to England in 1890. From 1S95 to x ^99 * 1c 
was at the University oi Cambridge, where he took his 
degrees of M. A. and LL. B. 

Louring all these years his aunt was at the centre of the 
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ophical movement in England, and in her house he 
was always in a Theosophical atmosphere, hut it was through 
Mrs. Besant that the career destined to have such a brilliant 
accomplishment commenced. The President gave Mr. 
Arundale the opportunity of helping her in her work, then 
beginning in Benares, for the education and instruction of 
the Hindus. At the suggestion of Mrs. Besant, Miss and 
Mr. Arundale went immediately and established themselves 
at Benares, where she consecrated herself to the education 
of the girls and women of India, and he was nominated first 
Head-Master of the Central Hindu Collegiate School, then 
Vice*-Principal of the Central Hindu College and finally 
Principal of that College. Aunt as well as nephew have 
these last ten years worked without any remuneration for 
the education of the youth of India. 

It was at Benares that Mr. Arundale gave proof of his 
special gift of organisation. The Central Hindu College 
contains to-day one thousand youths, in all of whom he has 
known how to instil a high ideal of service for the mother¬ 
land, while his courtesy and kindness have shown how 
it is possible to unite the vigorous activity of the west with 
the gentleness of the east. 

On May 29th, 1910, an event took place which 
changed the direction of the life of Mr. Arundale, and led 
him to the feet of his Master. That day, at Adyar, he met 
Alcyone. As he now says, there commenced for him a 
m w life, and thereafter came his absolute devotion to 
Alcyone and to his future work. In less than a month Mr. 
Arundale was put on probation by his Master. 
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snts followed each other in rapid succession. Of the 
band at Benares, organised by him some time previously, 
to gather round Mrs. Besant the more devoted and steadfast 
received a new impulse when he, in January, 19 11 ) founded 
the “ Order of the Rising Sun ”, which afterwards developed, 
into the “ Order of the Star in the East.” 

He had ample proof that his intention thenceforth must 
•exist as the reflexion of the will of the Masters who guide 
the Theosophical Society. In an extraordinarily short time 
Mr. Arundale accomplished what for most people demands 
one life or more, and to-day he is in a position occupied by 
the few who are the heart of the Theosophical movement 
and on whom devolves the responsibility of its prosperous 
development. 

Mr. Arundale is the trusted friend and devoted servant 
of Alcyone, and his secretary in the work of the “ Order of 
the Star in the East.” Both are young, and there remains 
stiU much to be done. 

But when in the books of those who help and bless' the 
World shall be written the story of the twentieth century, 
certainly the two names, Alcyone and Fides, will stand forth 
in great splendour. 

C. JINARAJADASA. 


G. S. Arundale and His Work. 

I will add a few words to what Mr. C. Jinaraiadfcsa has 
written, to complete the account of Mr. G. S. Arundale. 

In the most important institution of which ior several years 
he has had the direction, namely, the Central Hindu College 
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a^ienares, he has been able to acquire the affection 
esteem, the confidence, and the complete devotion of the 
thousand and more students. 

They are boys from twelve years old to about twenty 
and more, and he who has had the fortune to pass some 
weeks with them, as I have done during the last two years, 
cannot fail to notice what part Mr. Arundale has in every 
moment of their daily activities, and what place he occupies 
in their hearts. 


Mr. Arundale has never been for any ot them a tutor, 
a master, a principal in the official sense of the word, but 
a friend, an'eldcr brother, who has lived with them and 
when lessons are over, has again become an attractive, 
lively, sociable companion. No one is livelier, more charm¬ 
ing than he, no one more willing to take part in their dis¬ 
cussions as well as in their games and in the sports in which 
he plays a prominent part and is certainly among the most 
skilful. His house at Benares, “Shanti Kunja,” where he 
and his aunt occupy the side of the little quadrangle opposite 
to that of Mrs. Besant, is always open to all who seek 
his advice, help or sympathy, 

He docs not impose the least formality, and is always 
ready to share joys and vexations, thoughts, doubts, differ¬ 
ences and difficulties, in short, everything with his boys. 
His strength lies in the fact that he has known by example, 
bv the magnetism of his personality, and by the uprightness 
of his character, how to acquire the devotion and confidence 
of all. 

With dispositions rather apathetic, conservative, void of 
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iative, inclined to indolence and little to the practical 
side of life, it was not an easy thing to organise an edu¬ 
cational centre which sends forth into the world every year 
a splendid type of youth, upright and strong, which is 
everywhere sought after and well received in the govern¬ 
mental and administrative offices; students who gain the 
highest praise and good positions in the examinations and in 
competitions; who distinguish themselves in sports and in 
games. Even more important than this, these youths 
are faithful and loyal subjects of the Empire, while 
maintaining the best traditions of their Hindu faith. 


As you can well understand, all this has been accomp¬ 
lished at the price of not a little perseverance, through 
struggles and difficulties of every kind. But if the inspi¬ 
ration and the advice of Mrs. Besant have rendered possible 
the beginning and the foundation of the Central Hindu 
College at Benares, the valuable co-operation and the strength 
of character and the example of Mr. Arundale are impoi t- 
ant factors in the development and in the splendid success 
of the college. 

In spite of the opposition and the hostility that the blind 
bigotry of some Christian missionaries on ithe one side, and 
of Hindu orthodoxy on the other, constantly roused in the 
management of the college, so as to create continual obstacles 
and difficulties, still, thanks to the watchfulness and the per¬ 
severance of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Arundale, it has come out 
triumphant and fully victorious. 

King George of England, when he was still Prince 
of Wales, visited the college with his Consort. Two 
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feroys of India, Lord Minto and Lord Hardinge, have 
successively inspected in an official way, according every 
kind of appreciation* and praise to the administration for 
what it has done; and now it can be said that the work so 
courageously set on foot by Mrs. Besant, so strenuously 
continued and promoted through long years of struggle by 
Mr. Arundale, passes over to its final purpose. The whole 
is completed, and the principle on which it was founded has 
been officially recognised by Government, so that now 


it is proposed to hand over the institution to the grand 
project of a National University of India, for Indians of 
various, religions, denominations, making use of the already 
organised Central Hindu College as model and starting point. 

Therefore, this year the college will pass out of the 
control of Mrs. Besant and of the actual Managing Com¬ 
mittee and will become the nucleus of the new University. 
So also, in April next, Mr. Arundale will leave his students. 
But the separation, certainly sad for him and for them, will 


not be so hard, knowing first that his work in Benares is 
now accomplished and splendidly accomplished, so that from 
now onwards it will bear fruit in all India; and secondly, 
that it will be his duty and his privilege to be near Alcyone, 
to whom he will bring the precious knowledge and expe¬ 
rience which he has acquired, to guide with love and wisdom 
his physical and mental development in these years of youth, 
to guide one who for many, many, represents a most pure 
light of every moral good in the present, and a grand 
hope in the not far distant future. 


W. H. KIRBY. 


APPENDIX. 




The Principal of the C. H. C. 

As Mr. G. S. Arundale, the Hon. Principal of the 
Central Hindu College, is to vacate his office next year to 
take up other duties assigned to him, it may be well to put 
on record the feeling which his students have for him. He 
has been in touch with the C. H. C. for the last ten years, 
and every day that passes adds to the respect and the affect- 
ion in which he is held by his pupils. 

The key-note of his life among the students is love. 
Ask any student what he thinks of Mr. Arundale, and he 
will at once tell you that he loves him, however violent 
that student may then be in his views about this or that partic¬ 
ular opinion which Mr. Arundale may hold. A student, 
when he thinks of him, forgets that he is anything but an 
elder brother, whom he can approach at any time for 
anything he needs, or about which he has any complaint 
to make. Mr. Arundale’s love for the students sometimes 
borders on indulgence, and instances are known where some 
students have expressed themselves before him in a manner 
which any other professor in his place might have resented 
as rude. He is a firm believer in the doctrine that selfless 
love will eventually win most students* and every student 
who goes to him leaves him with a greater love in his 
heart than he had before* 

V 
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Love is Mr. Arundale’s guiding principle, and he keeps 
the example of his beloved leader, Mrs. Besant, constantly 
before his eyes as the ideal of self-sacrifice and love. 


He had a successful college career at Cambridge, under 
the motherly care of Miss Arundale, and just when bright 
prospects from the worldly point of view stood invitingly 
before him, Mrs. Besant came into his life, searching, as it 
were, for one of her long-lost children, and her inspiration 
changed the whole course of his future. 

Mr. Arundale’s mother died in his infancy, and her 
sister, Miss F. Arundale, adopted him as her own child. 
She has verily been a mother to him, a nourisher, a protect¬ 
or, n support; but she gladly recognised the value of the 
new force which had come into his life, and herself deter¬ 
mined also to join in the great work, placing her services at 
Mrs. Besant’s disposal. 

An ideal spiritual mother, Mrs. Besant seeks to train 
her children to become ideal sons and daughters. Her ways 
are, however, quite different from the ways of the world. 
A child who has been brought up by a worldly mother 
expects always to be given the first place in its mother’s 
heart, and the mother rejoices in the giving. The spiritual 
mother, however, needs her children to help her in doing 
service to humanity. In her heart the claims of the needy 
stand first and the only claim her children have on her 
is the privilege of being used for service. She belongs to 
the class of persons who delight in giving without seeking 
any return, and we must learn thus to give if we would be 
her children. We cannot serve two masters, ourselves and 
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, at one and the same time, though if we serve 
others we are unconsciously stimulating our own growth. 

A spiritual mother, in order to prepare us for service, might 
deprive us of everything leading us to the world of the 
smaller self. The ambition of her children must be that 
their names should be on her lips when any service has to 
be done. The spiritual mother, in short, resembles that 
Japanese mother who wept when all her sons died on the 
battle-field, not because they died and she had no child left 
to her, but because she had no other child left to sacrifice to 
her country’s need. 

How Mr. and Miss Arundale passed the first few 
months in Benares, in surroundings and under conditions 
quite different from those to which they had been used, is 
not easy to understand. It is difficult for an Indian to realise 
the difficulties that stand in the way of an Englishman, 
trying to adapt himself to the simpler Indian life. The 
sudden change of place, climate and food, the unfamiliar 
temperaments and habits of servants far different from the 
ordinary English servants—these things do not contribute to 
outward happiness. But never did a word of complaint escape 
their lips. The spirit of self-sacrifice and their great love for 
India smoothed away all their difficulties. 

Mrs. Besant had directed Mr. Arundale to mix freely 
with the students and to win their hearts by love. He obeyed 
her instructions to the letter. He had not, however, an easy 
task before him. To the Central Hindu College came 
students from all parts of India, and they naturally brought 
with them the ideas and views which at the time were cur- 
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Vent in their provinces. There has always been a very 
curious mixture of students' in the C. H. C., many having 
widely different views on all matters—social, political and 
religious. 


It was thus rather difficult for a European to create 
confidence in the minds of Indian students as regards his 
disinterested love for them. Even Mrs. Bcsant, who has 
dedicated her life to the service of India and of the world, 
who has done so much for India’s children, has very often 
had to undergo the hot fire of criticism, doubt and distrust. 
Mr. Arundale is her son, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that he also should meet with similar difficulties in trying to 
follow her. When exaggerated notions about freedom of 
thought, speech and action prevailed among students gener¬ 
ally, and when their minds were almost daily fed by news¬ 
papers, magazines, pamphlets, speeches and private talks on 
such topics^ it was very difficult to teach young lads coming 
to the Central Hindu College from all parts of India that 
freedom does not mean licence to do or say anything what¬ 
soever, and that love of one’s own country is consistent with 
a sense of loyalty to the ruling power. Such a task is parti¬ 
cularly difficult for a European, however well-intentioned he 
be. He meets with distrust and opposition. In trying 
to do his duty he must inevitably displease one side or the 
other, so long as each side is selfishly inclined. His life 
aldne can give clear answer to his critics. The time must 
come when a clean and unselfish life imperatively imposes 
its influence on its surroundings, and wins due recognition. 
Still the life is a hard one. Until recognition is won, the 
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aslcis Tip-hill, and the eager servant of mankind must ex¬ 
pect to be misunderstood, to be rejected, and to sec his well- 
meant efforts despised. Who can remain unmoved on 
reading words uttered by Mrs. Besant at a time when even 
she was regarded with suspicion : “ And will not you,” she; 
said, “ my Indian brothers, allow the few of us in English 
bodies who have given to the Motherland our love, our work, 
and our devotion, who have for her sake forsaken the country 
of our birth and the friends we have left behind—will you 
not allow us to pour out our love at India’s feet and to give 
the service we count it honour and privilege to render ? Do 
not drive us away until you have others to replace us j but 
let us work in love and harmony.” 

Mr. Arundale’s inner feelings, with regard to many 
jo f his pupils are clearly described in the following statement, 
he made a little time ago : 


“ My own feeling with regard to so many of my 
younger students is that the need of the world is so great 
.and there are so many great temptations, that the more 
young people are prepared for the service of the world the 
more will the world be able safely to rely upon the service. 
Of course the Great Ones are as a rock of refuge for us all, 
but we must work as if we were the only rocks of refuge, 
^ind, conscious as I am of my own deficiencies and weak¬ 
nesses, every time I see some promising young student— 
pure, eager, intelligent, loving—I think of him as possibly 
becoming in the future a firmer rock of refuge to many 
than I could ever hope to be even as regards the few. I 
think of him as potentially greater, nobler, firmer, a better 
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my thought be true or 
false, a great appreciation pours from me for the qualities 
which seem to foreshadow so bright a future, and I can 
feel a reverence for him as one who may some day carry 
on a duty which by then may have become too arduous for 
my capacities, a mission which my character may not be 
strong enough to fulfil. He sometimes appears to me as a 
safeguard, in his young, pure, eager aspiration, against the 
danger of my weakness, and my love for this young creature 
almost makes me grateful to him for saving others, as indeed 
he may, from the consequences of errors my imperfections 
may cause. 

M The feeling is very strong within me that a few of 
the young people in whose training I am privileged to 
share are bigger and greater than myself in all ways, and I 
dream of one day sitting at the feet of some student who 
now may need to learn from me. The protection I give 
him now he will be glad to return a hundredfold when his 
own nature blossoms out into its full maturity; and if my 
dream sounds to some extravagant, let them remember that f 
if the world evolves, the student must ever in the future 
be greater than his teacher, and this is one of the greatest 
joys the true teacher can ever experience. 

“ When sometimes I suggest these thoughts to a young 
student who is eager and longing to serve, a seriousness will 
come over his face and in my solemn trust in him to stand 
for me, in case I fall, arises a bond of love between us two 
more beautiful than words can describe. He begins to fed 
*hc longing and the power to help, and the force the help 
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at first gains from gratitude will increase through the 
force which strength delights to exert in the protection of 


weakness, and thus his service begins in gratitude and 
expands through the desire to be to others all that his 
teacher is to him.” 


At home, in the school or college, on the play-ground, 
wherever Mr. Arundale meets any student, he greets him. 
lovingly, and shows such concern that the student naturally 
begins to return the affection. His education, his position, 
his time and his heart are always at the service of the 
students. Whenever we go to him in the morning, wc 
always find him doing or writing something which may be 
useful for the students as a class, or for some particular 
student. A little before the college and the school begin, 
he is generally seen walking about on the play-ground, 
giving a smile of recognition and of love to every student 
whom he meets. His work in the college, being a labour 
of love, is highly appreciated by all the students. After the 
college hours, he is generally found with the students, either 
joining in their games or talking to them on some interesting 
and useful subject. He gives very instructive talks to 
students, some of which arc being published by some of trie 
Leachers and students for the benefit of many others, who 
may not have had the opportunity to attend these discourses. 

Mr. Arundale has a peculiar gift of putting into the 
minds of students such thoughts as C3n be easily grasped by 
them, and of using such words and expressions as may be 
easily understood. This gift has its disadvantage also. Its 
possessor is at times not judged at his proper value. What 
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supposed to be the 
only thing he is capable of doing. Some may think that 
his freely mixing with the students and his general talks to 
them show that he is fit only to deal with children, but it is 
more difficult to train children than those who are older jn 
years. 

Whenever any one goes to Mr. Arundale, he is sure to 
engage for the time being his whole attention. When 
advice is given to any one it is always given so as to suit the 
the condition of the person receiving it. At such times he 
forgets himself and brings this ideal into himself, so that 
whatever he says or does has always the toucli of the highest 
in him. 

Whatever wish the students may express to him he 
will do his utmost to fulfil, if he thinks it might do them 
any good or give them any useful happiness. He only 
cares to see that they make good progress, and he allows no 
personal inconvenience to stand in the way of helping his 
younger brothers. He looks upon the needs of students as 
his own needs, and hastens to relieve them. 

In helping the students he has a great regard for their 
feelings, and he always delights in silent and unostentatious 
help. There is a poor and yet dignified class of students, 
who would rather starve than beg for charity. Such 
Students willingly go through any hardship to maintain their 
self-respect, and will never show that they are in want of 
anything. The needs of such students have to be found out, 
and help rendered to them without hurting their feelings 
whether these feelings be justified or not. Many such students 
have received help from Mr. Arundale, and they do not even 
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ow that he has helped them. His charities are arranged 
so cleverly that they reach the needy persons silently, as if 
in the course of some general gifts or presents. His ^reat 
love for all is the secret of his being so attractive a person- 
.ality to all. 


Mrs. Besant’s principle is not to ask any one to say or 
•do anything which she is not herself prepared 1 to do or say. 
Mr. Arundale has lived • this principle, and he is always 
known by those who work with him and under him to be 
•ever ready to stand or fall with them. He has never been 
kpown to have shirked his responsibility, and his willingness 
to admit what he terms his ‘mistakes’ is a wonder to all. 
Still more wonderful is the readiness with which he holds 
himself responsible for the mistakes of his colleagues, as if 
they were his own, and he willingly bears the resulting 
odium. 

This is surely the stuff of which leaders are made, and 
a leader will he ever be wherever he may go, and whatever 
he may do. 

As Mr. Arundale is leaving the C. H. C. next year, 
the love which the students feel for him has found express¬ 
ion in the formation of a ‘ Brotherhood/ which has knit 
together all who love him, so that they may carry on the 
mission of love and service, which he has so long taught to 
them, by precept as well as by practice,* Every one belong¬ 
ing to the * Brotherhood 5 is quite free to have his own 
views as regards religious, social and political problems, but 
he has to show love to others and must try to help them# 
He. must not allow his love for others to be checked because 
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holding different views on different subjects. The 
motto of the ‘Brotherhood' is: “The ideal reward is an 
increased power to love and to serve.” May Mr. Arundalc 
long be spared to fulfil this beautiful ideal. 


V. R. Samant and others. 


-- 

What I know of Mr. Arundale. 

T. here are, I am aware, hundreds of friends and admirers 
of Mi. Arundale in the Central Hindu College and outside, 
but not very many have known him for a longer time than 
the present writer. 

I have known him, I am proud to say, almost since he 
joined the C. H. C. In the year 1903 he came out to 
wor k * 01 our ^ ear College and I joined the School in 1904. 
In that very year Mr. Arundale was made the Head-Master 
ot the School and my early recollections of him are in that 
capacity. 

ro one who had hardly ever known an Englishman 
and had hardly ever heard of him as anything but difficult to 
approach, rough and severe, Mr. Arundale’s manners were 
amazingly agreeable. 

How and when I talked to him for the first time I 
cannot tell, but I distinctly remember having a long con¬ 
fidence with him together with other class-fellows (VI-A) 
on some matter concerning the class. 
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Mis kind attention to what we said, and his occasional 
humorous remarks that afternoon, impressed me so much y 
that even to-day the whole scene is quite vivid. 

Though I had few opportunities of talking to Mr.- 
Arundale, as I was in one of the lower classes, yet every 
now and then he used to say a few encouraging words to me. 

It is always very pleasant to recall how in those days 
when I hardly had any ideas and could with difficulty speak 
English, Mr. Arundale very often introduced me in the 
Boarders’Union meetings as “the orator of the Boarding 
House ” or “ Our young friend, the eloquent speaker.” 

For his remarkable qualities and achievements, Mr. 
Arundale is now known far and wide. His speeches and 
writings are attracting attention ; and therefore it would not 
be out of place if, to show how he has gained all this influence,. 


I write a few anecdotes. 

Our School always took a prominent part in the inter¬ 
school Tournament. There arose strong ill-feeling be¬ 
tween our school and another local school, so much so that 
the two parties came to blows, and there was a general disturb¬ 
ance in the field. Mr. Arundale came on the spot and 
asked the C. H. C. boys to withdraw. We at once with¬ 
drew* 

Mr. Arundale expressed his disapproval of the action by 
silence. For a day, he did not speak to two of his dear 
students who were involved in it; and then he called them and 
told them that their rashness was a disservice to the Alma 
Mater; after that he began to talk and joke like the old 
friend. 
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a student, in a fervour of patriotism, went up to 
him and asked him what business a European had to be the 
Principal of the C. H. C., our national institution. Mr. 
Arundale smiled and said: “My dear,because the Committee 
cannot at present find an Indian to take up the work.” 

To an ordinary disciplinarian it would appear quite 
wrong, and the Principal’s smile a sign of extreme weakness ; 
but we who have seen what effect that smile brought know 
that nothing could have been more appropriate than that. 
So many love him and trust him the more because of 
this forgiveness. 

A particular student did all he could to hamper Mr. 
Arundale’s work in the C. H. C., and he was informed of it 
on many occasions ; but he paid no attention. One day a 
letter was produced before Mr. Arundale in which that 
young man had said all sorts of things against him, and had 
said how he was spoiling young men and leading them astray. 
When this letter was brought before him, others who saw it 
were excited, but Mr. Arundale said: “ It means I must show 
erreater kindness to him and thus make up for his 
antagonism.” 

Never before had he risen higher in my estimation than 
that day, for though he had the power to punish one 
who had been a source of trouble to him, he forgave him. 
I had always a very very high opinion of him; but to tell 
the honest truth, I had never thought he was capable of so 
much forgiveness and selflessness. 

I doubt if it is at all known that since he has been at 
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of affairs in the C. H. C. there has probably 
been one expulsion or rustication. 
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The public looks with surprise, and many educationists- 
look with envy, at his immense popularity. But these people 
forget to realise that to have that popularity a man must be 
completely selfless. 

It is not the place for me to write of my own relations 
with him, for they are too sacred to be' talked of publicly,; 
yet perhaps it is necessary to say that all I have and hope to 
have is due very largely to him. 

I can hardly ever hope to repay Mr. Arundale for the 
very great kindness he has shown by bringing me nearer to 
our revered mother, Mrs. Besant, the living embodiment ot 
service, sacrifice and devotion. 

All I wish is that in the coming few years I may so fit 
myself that, when he returns after his work in England, 
I may be thought fit to sit at his feet and learn once again. 
I shall conclude this with an adaptation of words, which I 
feel to be true of Mr. Arundale, written by Mrs. Besant of a 


dear friend : 

“A man of high spirituality, of spotless character, ever 
seeking to serve, to uplift, to bless, George S. Arundale will 
long remain in the hearts of his friends and pupils as an 
exceptionally high example of pure and lofty manhood. 


Sankar Saran. 
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What Hr. Arundale is to us. 



I had not yet come to the Central Hindu College ; 
nor had my father any definite intention of sending me 
here. But on many a day, I used to turn over the pages of 
the Central Hindu College Magazine which my father 
used to get, with my mind filled with dreams of 
joining the College. And one day, as usual, a new 
number arrived and I eagerly opened it. Mrs. Besant 
was giving then each month a print of one of the 
workers connected with the College ; and that month’s 
number contained the print of a sad, serious-looking, young 
Englishman whose face attracted me with a fascination which 
then I did not understand. And I felt that here at least 
was one with whom, if ever I went to the C. H. C.,—and 
the prospect seemed pretty distant—I would eagerly become 
friends ; and in my boyish enthusiasm I thought that when 
I should meet him he would return me the friendship I was 
so eager to give and to receive. 

When first I came here, Mr. Arundale was away on 
leave, but he was expected back soon ; and on the day he 
was to arrive we all gathered at the station to receive him. 
As he stepped down from his carriage I caught my first 
glimpse of the person to whom I gave my love since the 
dav I saw his face in the magazine, and whom I desired 
very much to meet. 

He was then the Head-Master and I was in the 
College 5 and I did not take part in games. So few would 
have been my opportunities for meeting him were it not 
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at he used to spend most of his time in the Boarding 
House. And I was fortunate in having in my room a 
school boy whom Mr. Arundale knew and liked very much. 
And almost every day he would come to that friend and 
sit on his bed and talk and play with boys gathered all 
round him. I was shy and he did not know me. I listened 
eagerly to the conversation, looked on, hovering round, 
desiring to be talked to but never taking part in the con¬ 
versation and play myself. If the boys were eager to be 
with him, what wonder, for he was even more eager and 
more happy in being in the company of boys, and forgot 
himself completely in giving them happiness. It ij> that 
feeling, whether conscious or unconscious in us, that draws 
us all here to him as a magnet, both in our joys and even 
more in our troubles. 


So for some time I did not come into immediate contact 
with him. I liked him and watched him and was pleased 
if he was near me, and longed to be taken notice of by him. 
I began to grow a little discontented, for the College did 
not give me all I expected of it. 

But soon I had my chance. One vacation both of us 
and a few others stayed here. We used to play together and 
enjoy ourselves together. A friend of mine in the ioth 
class and I were, in the course of an evening, talking of the 
possibility of a student’s conference ; and that friend men¬ 
tioned it to Mr. Arundale. The next day Mr. Arundale 
said to me that he had room for an article in the maga¬ 
zine. W ould I write an article on the subject ? I 
assented gladly and wrote. Day after day we used to 
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future of the Motherland, of our hopes of work 
for her and many other things. Thus began an intimacy 
which is growing day after day. Day by day I began to* 
know more and more of him and to love him more and 
more and to trust him more and more. Soon after he was 
transferred to the college department and this brought us 
even closer together. 

With many as with me, to take part in public work is- 
ever a strong desire. But it attracts as an avenue to fame 
and name, as other lines are to other people. And some¬ 
times grave doubts would arise if after all life was worth 
living, whether there could be anything in the world that 
really made life purposeful and whether it was not best 
after all to seek pleasure and enjoy life as much as one could. 
Something would seem to say that there is something noble 
and grand in life, and that is living for others ; but outer 
turmoil and weakness drowns its voice. 

Drawing its students from all over the country, the 
college shelters within its walls students ot varying 
dispositions and temperaments. Some are bubbling over 
with enthusiasm eager to do service. Earnest and headlong 
they are, and they look outside and ordinarily find elders 
who have left their enthusiasms far behind them, if ever 
they felt them at all. The enthusiasm is either chilled or 
finds expression below the surface and flows in channels 
which brings trouble later. Others are frankly indifferent 
about alij except that which concerns their ambitions and 
their schemes. Very diverse is the material one has to deal 
with in the college, ranging between these two extremes. 
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Very versatile and adaptable and sympathetic must he be to 
be the inspiring centre of such a circle. But such exactly 
is the soul whom we have the privilege of having in our 
midst. Very profound is the influence he leaves on all who 
come within the circle of his influence ; and the source of 
that influence is the life he leads, so much inspired by 
devotion to those above him, so much filled with love for 
all the students round him, so sympathetic and eager to 
help all who come to him for help. 

Devotion to Mrs. Besant led him to place himself at 
her disposal for service, and his devotion enabled him to give 
the best of himself to the work which his leader gave him 
It is this very obvious desire to live with the students, sharing 
all with them, that draws them round him. All cannot 
but feel that here is one who sympathises, loves and helps 
them. And he is instinctively to each one that comes to 
him, that which that one needs him to be. 

He is always anxious that no one should be left with¬ 
out the help and stimulus he needs, and that out of each 
should be drawn the best that is possible to him. So he 
starts many an activity, so that one or the other may appeal 
to the boys. He identifies himself completely with what¬ 
ever has in it the slightest probability of affording a useful 
outlet for some boys’ energies. Thus he meets each one 
along his own line, and because each is met along his own 
line and is not coerced to take another, therefore each one 
sees in him his greatest sympathiser and friend, and thus 
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up a trust and confidence which leads one to 
oneself before him without reserve -and fear. 


None can fail to notice how passionately devoted and 
staunchly loyal he is. to his leader, and that makes many feel 
that, whatever his opinions may be, he would always be 
firmly loyal as a friend, and that he is one whose help 
and support can be relied upon even in spite of different 
opinions. Full of enthusiasm for his work, he is ever alert to 
learn more, to serve better, and he is glad to learn from the 
youngest. So the life which he lives so openly is an inspiration 
to us in the college and school; and many are they who walk 
firmly now but erstwhile were stumbling, ai>d to many he is 
an ideal which they try to bring into their lives. He holds 
so large a place in the hearts of all of us that there is 
hardly any one who would not do anything for him. 
There is not one whose life is not purer, whose life is not 
more full of purpose, and who is not more eager to serve 
and help others because he has lived where Mr. Arundale 
is. To many his help and inspiration now will make their 
life’s pathway in the future easier to *read and its hardships 
less burdensome to bear. Many will go out into the world 
to try to be to others what he has been to them ; they look 
to him with gratitude, reverence and trust, and would deem 
it the greatest privilege to be allowed to serve him and share 
in his work. 


To me personally he is more than one can describe. 
Sympathetic, kind and loving, he led me to see a goal in 
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, and pointed to me a pathway which he himself 
treading. His is the hand that clasps mine and leads me 
now, and will, I know, in the future. He has given me my 
ideals, and his ideals are mine. Perhaps in the future when 
I hope to stand in the presence of my Ideal, as he is already 
standing, I shall know even more fully than now how much 
I owe to him. To me he is the loving elder brother and 
I can pray for nothing better than to walk in his footsteps 
and go whither he leads. No greater privilege can I desire 
for the future than to walk hand in hand toward* the star 
that shines brightly before us, for we are bound by common 
love and common ideals. I wish for no greater reward 
than to be to him as he is to those above him and to be to 
those bqJow me as he is to me. 


G. V. SUBBA ROW, B. A. 


Mr. Arundale’s influence in the Hindu College 

When I came over to Benares to join the staff of t ie 
Central Hindu College fresh from my personal experiences 
as a student and as a member of the staff of the Elphinstooe 
College, the first thing that struck me, and that strikes eve?? 
a superficial observer, is the family feeling existing among 
the students and the staff—a feeling fostered by the example 
of one like Mr. Arundale whose relations with the students 
and the members of the staff are so very intimate. No one 
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has not paid a personal visit to the college, and has 
examined things at close quarters, can fully appreciate the 
influence Mr. Arundale wields over the lives of the students 
and many of his colleagues. 


Of course it can be said without fear of contradiction 
that the kind of relation seen between the members of the 
two branches of the Aryan race-the Englishmen and the 
Indians— in the Theosophical Society is quite unique, and 
it will be difficult to parallel the feelings of fellowship that 
exist within the limits of the Society. This is very clearly 
seen during the time of the annual conventions held alter¬ 
nately in Adyar and Benares when Europeans and Indians 
all gather together from different corners of the world. This 
feeling is reflected very clearly and markedly among the 
various workers—both Indian and European—in the college 
and in the compound of the Indian Section ot the Theoso¬ 
phical Society. Though I had personally seen something 
of this during the conventions before I came to Benai es to 
join the staff of the Central Hindu College, I was agreeably 
surprised to find in Mr. Arundale one who never allowed 
•ou to feel that he was of an alien race. Though 
y rsonfelty not an extremist, or one who sympathised with 
thedoctrine of violence in any shape, I had, along with the 
eral fflass 0 f educated people, a strong resentment against 

the treatment sometimes meted out to India. Therefore, 

though not having any race hatred, I must candidly confess 

that until I came to the C. H. C. I had no special love for 
the English. In the case of Mr. Arundale we have learnt 
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•' r ® ^ a type of Englishman different from the Englishman 
ordinarily encountered. I strongly believe that the dream of 
the Theosophist, of the fusion of the East and the West, cannot 
take long to materialise if Englishmen begin to show even a very 
small fraction of the understanding and love prominent in the 
liieot Mr. Arundale. Outsiders, not knowing the secret of the 
influence of Mr. Arundale in the Central Hindu College, 
very often forget that it is the life and not the spoken words 
that really influence. 


The desire to know intimately as many of his students 
as he can and to come into personal relations with them, the 
readiness to understand and sympathise with their failings, a 
constant endeavour to appreciate and encourage them in 
their aspirations towards the higher life, a life led in the 
service of the Motherland, unceasing efforts to give opportu¬ 
nities to all to foster the higher instincts, and the setting of a 
high tone of personal example—these are some of the 
features in the life of Mr. Arundale that ought to be noted 
by the teaching world if it would influence its students, 
would make them ideal servers in their manhood. No 
amount of religious teaching can really be effective unless it 
is backed by the personal example of the teachers themselves, 
and the real value of this teaching depends upon the extent 
to which they endeavour to bring it out in their own lives. 

Mr. Arundale’s influence is based on his undoubted love 
for his students and his colleagues, and the love is definite 
and effective. Qnly the other day one of our boarders was 
attacked by strong epileptic fits, and the Superintendent of 
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House did not hesitate to wake up Mr. Arun- 
dale at dead of night, and he remained there for several hours 
till he had soothed the student by magnetic passes. The 
students know that he is ever ready to help them in every 
conceivable way, and they do not hesitate to approach him 
with all kinds of troubles and difficulties: they know that 
his doors are always open to any one who is in difficulties 
and wants to see him, and full advantage is taken of this. 




People even go to him for slight ailments. We have very 
often seen students coming to him with such complaints and 
going away from him relieved and smiling. Of course 
even where he finds it difficult to do anything for a student 
who goes to him, his overflowing heart gives a touch that 
draws out a response from the heart of the troubled student. 
These relations, of course, he also maintains with the mem¬ 
bers of the staff who approach him with their difficulties. 

I have very often found him going out of his way in attempt¬ 
ing to find out the cause of anxiety and trying to remove 
or alleviate it. 

The striking figure of Mr. Arundale moving out of 
college hours among the students as one of them in a long 
flowing Punjabi silk kurta and pyjamas, very often without a 
hat suddenly arrests the attention of any one who may pay 
a surprise visit to the college. As is well known, Mr. Arun¬ 
dale is not what he was two or three years back. He has 
changed before our very eyes and there is no doubt that he 
is rapidly changing. ^ We has become more pointed and 
purposeful, and his desire to serve has been intensified con¬ 
siderably. Though paying full attention to all the details 
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% yfJpb multifarious duties as a Principal of the collegi 
has always the service of the'Great Ones at the back of his 
mind, and each look or each little conversation is always 
with a view to help those around him to look within to 
catch a glimpse of the divine life within them. In his 
presence I find that it is difficult to have an impure thought, 
or to refrain from thinking of the higher life. Where such is 
the regular current of life, and where you have one who, during 
all his waking hours, sets such an example of high-minded 
purpose, it is easy to flow in the current, it is difficult not 
to be thinking of the higher purpose of life. • It is this which 
has made several of us care little tor other modes of life than 
the one which we arc leading in the common service, and 
it is this which has made us look upon Benares as our real 
home. Even when we go out in the vacations, we are 
always anxious to return to our adopted home, and feel 


really happy when we are all together. 

The life led by Mr. Arundale is an open life of utter 
self-surrender, and we who have the privilege of a close 
contact with him know that his mind is always full of 
thoughts for his students. His house is open from morning 
till night for any one who may have difficulties, and when 
we have an occasion to see him there, we find him engaged 
in writing something with the object of helping others, 
talking to some students, of doing something for some one 
or other. And just as we feel no hcsitaLion in rushing to 
his rooms, when occasion demands, so he drops into our 
rooms at any odd moments, and watches us in our work. 

All religions enunciate high principles and have been. 
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_q^so for endless ages, but it is difficult to grasp them 
unless they are seen exemplified in the life of a person who 
shows that they are practical and in whom the light of the 
Divine is shining much more brightly than it does in the 
case of ordinary people. Though we are fortunate in seeing 
Mrs. Besant now and then for longer or shorter periods, it 
is impossible for her, with her vast activities, to remain in 
Benares for any very long time. But to us her ceaseless 
activity on the physical plane, her purity of life, her selfless 
devotion to duty, her love for humanity, her tenderness and 
regard for the failings of others, all these, which we know 
Mrs. Besant to possess in an eminent degree, find an echo 
m the life of Mr. Arundale. To those of us who cannot 
hope to see Mrs. Besant more often and to be in close 
touch with her on account of her absorption in higher work 
the light Mr. Arundale sheds is far too sufficient for all 
practical purposes, and I shall be glad if I can assimilate some 
of the principles Mr. Arundale displays in his life and make 
them part of my character. 

V. P. DALAL, 

'Professor of Chemistry. 


Mr. Arundale as I know him. 

Few people outside the Central Hindu College know 
what Mr. Arundale is to the students and to the teachers 
of the institution. To some of us, he is more than the 
Principal of the college, more than the President of the 
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-• Lodge of the T, S., or any other position he may 
hold in many of the other movements, though these too are 
of much importance. To some of us he is, as he is to 
me, the source of all inspiration, of all eager desire to be of 
service, wherever service may be required for the moment. 
Ever eager are we to serve in any manner, for we 
know that that is the way in which we can show in action 
•our reverence and love for him. For love for a person is 
shown in the effort to be like the person loved. Otherwise 
the love is not a real love. Love which does not inspire 
.a person to lead his life as does the one whom 
he loves, cannot be called real love. And because 
we love him deeply we are ever eager to bring our 
love into useful, kind actions. For he is always looking for 
opportunities of service, and so are we, though we are to 
some extent less steady. For, as he has often told us, his first 
thought when he sees a student is: “How can I help him? 
How can I bring him a little nearer to the realities of life r” 
That is the thought which dominates his mind throughout 
the day. There is not a single student in the institution 
who does not feel Mr. Arundale’s love for him. For one of 
the most wonderful and astonishing characteristics of Mr. 
Arundale is that he feels his love go out to every student, no 
matter what may be his age, colour, caste, creed or race. 
And not a student is there in the institution who docs not 
love and trust him. Many students go to him for help in 
times of difficulties, for advice, or for money, or for any 
other help, and never does Mr. Arundale refuse his help to 
anybody. The students who go to him for help feel that 
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they go to one whom they can trust, and that he is sure to 
try his utmost to relieve the difficulties either with money 
or advice. They have also confidence in him that he will 
not talk about their difficulties to a third person unless it 
be necessary, and never has a student come to Mr. Arun- 
dale and gone away disappointed. 

He is always thinking how he can help this or that 
particular boy so that the boy’s life may be made a little 
happier, more joyous and useful, than it would otherwise be,, 
and in all these ideas his mind is full of the love he feels 
for those who are placed in his charge. That is why the 
motto of our‘Brotherhood’ is: “The ideal reward is an 
increased power to love and serve,” and have we not found 
that motto carried out to the letter in the life of Mr. Arun- 
dale ? See him when he is in the hockey field in the even¬ 
ings, sometimes playing, sometimes walking, sometimes 
refereeing, and you will know that the one thought which is 
present in his mind when he is doing any of these things is ser¬ 
vice. He does not play merely in order to enjoy himself. But 
he plays in order that he may be a little more familiar with 
the boys than he may have been hitherto, so that they may regard 
him as an cider brother and not as a superior. In the play he 
thinks first of others and last of himself. Many a time when 
he crocs to play, the hockey captain naturally offers him the 
best stick. But Mr. Arundale’s reply is that he does not 
want such a nice stick. Others may want it; and an 
old stick [is as good for him as a new one. Sec him in the 
field, and you will be astonished to watch how the boys gather 
round him, and you may be sure he is giving them some 
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Refill advice. They do not shrink away when he comes y 
looking upon him as a superior. On the contrary they come 
to him thinking of him as their elder Wbther. Some readers 
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of this article may think that if the boys are so very inti¬ 
mate with him, they may not be showing any respect for 
him. But they will have to change their idea when they 
come to know that the boys love, reverence and honor him 
much more than they would otherwise do. They know the 
life he is leading, and they know its purity. And it is not 
through his lectures or talks so much, though these are of 
immense importance, but it is through his life that he is able 
to inspire our hearts. When we go to him in the mornings 
to pay our respects, and he is writing at his desk, very busy 
all the time, in a beautifully decorated room, “Good morn¬ 
ing, my dear” are his first words when he sees us. Why us 
particularly? Anybody, indeed. And those words, coming 
from the depth of his heart, go to our hearts. A loving 
smile is on his face as he utters those loving words and a 
magic-like effect do they produce upon us. Then he takes 
our folded palms in his hands and asks if we want anything. 
All the time without our knowledge, he sends his love to 
us, so that we may go out of his room a little stronger 
gentler, more helpful, and more steadfast. And then it wo 
want to say anything we say it out without the least hesitation. 
If we want anything he gives it to us, if within his power,, 
and if it be wise for us to have it. Some readers may think 
all this well-intentioned exaggeration, but exaggeration 
it cannot be, for am I not writing about Mr. Arundakv 
the beloved principal of the Central Himju College ? 



£Ks one ideal—service—shows itself in many a 
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Ted by that ideal he founded the prefectship in the college 
and in the school so that the boys may train themselves, 
while still in the college and school and unaware of the 
outside world, to do little acts of service, so that useful habits 
may be formed, so that when they may happen to go out 
into the outside world service may remain before their 
eyes. Then came into existence the ‘Brotherhood’, so 
that Mr. Arundale may have a tie of affection and love with 
the boys which neither separation or death shall break, and I 
who am a member of the ‘Brotherhood’ know of what value 
it is. As Mr. Arundale said in one of his letters to the 
‘Brotherhood“We are realising now what other people 
will realise in the far future.” And we know how very 
true it is. Again he gave to us that beautiful book* ‘Talks 
10 a few students,’ so that we may have still deeper 
knowledge of him. And those of us who had the 
privilege of listening to those talks know with what spirit 
they were said. We could feel his love in his words, and 
we published that book so that those who had not the 
privilege of listening to the talks may at least have the 
privilege of reading them. 

Happy are we, indeed, to be under his loving care, and the 
words which our dear Mother wrote in the introduction to 
Mr. Arundale’s new book ‘Talks to a few students’— 
“fortunate are the boys who, in the plastic days of 
youth, come under an influence so strong, so pure, so in¬ 
spiring,” are very true, for so we indeed are. Through him 
it is that we begin to iearn of the real happiness of life. And 
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ione of us has been able to sympathise with a broken- 
heart, or has been able to gain the privilege of serving any 
one, the reward of all that should go to him. He has in¬ 
spired my life as no other has inspired it. Since I have 
known him well, I have learnt much from his life and from 
his teachings. And as he has said in one of the hints on service 
—“do not be afraid to proclaim the origin of your own inspi¬ 
ration to serve, for the knowledge of the source of your own 
happiness is one of the most beautiful offerings you can make 
to the world,” so I am not afraid to proclaim it. And X 
say with a firm tone that he is the source of my inspiration 
to serve and of my happiness. For he has led me “from 
darkness to light,” “from the unreal to the real,” by placing 
before me the ideals which we all, in our hearts, wish to 
reach. He has changed the whole of my life, as he has^ 
changed that of many other people, and I can say that what¬ 
ever Mr. Arundale may have been to other people, he has 
been everything to me, and much do I owe to him, and the 
only way I think I can prove myself worthy of his love 
is by trying to carry out in my life the ideals which he has 
placed before me, the ideals of love and service. 

BHAGATRAM KUMAR. 

(Eighth C^ asSt ) 


What I owe to Mr, Arundale. 

1 deem it a great pleasure to have been given the privilege 
of writing what I owe to Mr. Arundale. Words fail to 
convey, or rather, to convey very fully, the feelings of a sincere 
heart. I become confused when I sit to write down that which 
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fould say at the outset, that every feeling, every inspiration, 
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every incentive to good and right action, in fact everything 
that is good and noble in me, is due to him. Others may find* 
it tiresome to go through this feeble testimony of humble 
gratitude, but it is all that is most precious and dear to me. 

Like so many young men now-a-days I learnt to sneer 
at my own religion. By religion I do not mean so many 
dogmas and ceremonies, nor do I mean speculative theories 
which seldom give inspiration to any man, but rather that 
which elevates, that which gives an incentive to the leading 
of a higher life, that which gives a man an increasing capa¬ 
city to serve, and that which urges him to seek for unity in 
life. This is what now I understand by religion, that which 
should be the guiding principle of a man’s life so that he 
rnay be proof against all worldly cares and anxieties; but the 
form in which religion was generally presented was utterly 
distasteful to me. My attitude towards it was one of ridicule* 
But Mr. Arundale has helped me to find in it a blissful 
tranquillity. Now I can retire within myself when cares 
abound, when difficulties overwhelm me, and I can probably 
find satisfaction because now I know that all my tjoubles 
have some good in them, and that they will improve my 
moral being. He has taught me to discriminate between 
right and wrong, between good and evil. I have been 
taught through him to respect the ancient teaching, to 
reverence the Rishis, and to believe that They still live to 
serve humanity. 

He has unfolded within rne the spirit of love, love in 
its highest, truest and purest sense; love which does not 
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anything from the object loved, which inspires the one 
who loves to serve to the uttermost the object loved; love 
“that can see even in sorrow a jpath leading to greater 
heights of glory; love that does not take but acts, love that 
takes no measure of conditions and is contented with small 
results.that are not perhaps always seen of men.” I can 
now shake hands with any student of any province without 
any provincial prejudice, without cherishing any hidden 
apathy within, while at the same time feeling pride in 
being a Bengalee. I am able to feel with any man his 
agonies, either physical or mental, and can do my best to 
alleviate his sufferings, for I know that my own true happi¬ 
ness lies in making others happy. I can sympathise with 
others in their mistakes and wrong actions, because I know 
I commit so many myself; and I can candidly confess 
them if occasion should arise. 

Mr. Arundale’s whole life is tuned to service, and he 
lives for service alone. I have imbibed this spirit of service 
from him, service that brings joy and happiness to the 
person served and to the server himself, service which makes 
a man more able to love and to serve. He has taught me 
to resolve all my discordant tendencies into one pure 
harmony, so that they may expand into a joyous melo ly of 
love and service that shall make my whole life glad. 

Mr. Arundale has given me happiness at present and 
hopes for which to strive in the future. He is my ideal; 
he is the keynote of my inspiration. 


HARIPADO ROY CHOWDHURY, 

( Fourth Ytar Qian*) 
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Mr. Arundale. 




As I saw him, and as I know him, my first impression 
of him was rather curious, for it was the first time I saw a 
well-dressed European working as I saw him working, so 
hard. It was in^ the upper storey of the college building; 
some coolies were dusting the room, while others were 
cleaning benches and wiping the forms. He was busy put¬ 
ting big maps upon the wall. He was covered with dust, but 
worked quite unconcernedly. I was introduced to him by 
my uncle who knew him very well. Mr. Arundale looked 
hard at me and scanned me from head to foot. I wondered 
why this deep gaze did not startle me, as I had never 
spoken to a European before. He asked me what my 
name was and whether I wanted to join the college. I 
must confess I understood nothing. But I instinctively felt 
my heart go out to him and, as our eyes met, I felt I was 
renewing a tie which somehow had existed before. My 
first words to my brother on my return were : “The Hcad- 
Master is a very nice man.” Unfortunately, I could not be 
admitted to the C. H. C. for a month, but I went every 
evening to the field, and I used to see him there, surrounded 
bv boys, asking and answering all sorts of questions. He used 
to play hockey, and was one of the first eleven. At this time 
he was so humorous that even the boys with long, wry 
faces could not help becoming cheerful in his presence, 
soon began to see how he treated his students. I could see 
that he loved them deeply, and was ever eager to give up 
any comfort to relieve their troubles. As I had felt a strong 
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ITfcJJigf towards him, and as like attracts like, he was very 
Kind to me. I saw that he often used to spend his evenings, 
after dinner, with the boys, helping them with their lessons, 
comforting them, and lovingly enquiring after their wel- 
faie. By degrees the students who were near to him, began 
to see the future more clearly, began to form ideals of their 
own. He infused true patriotism in their young hearts and 
often talked about India’s great future, and how her sons, if 
only they would lead a pure, clean and steadfast life, may 
serve her well. He was strongly opposed to Indians 
putting on English costume, so much so that the students 
who came to the college dressed in English dress soon gave 
it up. 

While the swadeshi movement was much talked about, 
he had planned a very systematic method of propaganda. 
The work was done unostentatiously and helped to spread the 
swadeshi movement more than people perhaps realised. His 
pupils were divided into parties and used to go out and ex¬ 
plain to people the value of buying swadeshi articles. He 
ordered the note-books used in the C. H. C. to be made of 
purely Indian paper, and in order to help to patronise the 
swadeshi bazaar he used to buy many things and then distribute 
them .among his poorer students. He founded the C. H. C. 
Book Depot in which, as far as possible, Indian made articles 
only should be available for purchase, and special efforts 
were always made by him and the authorities to ensure that 
the college uniform and all other college requisites should 
be swadeshi. 


One thing was wonderful indeed. 

3 


He never asked any 
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le/its either to dine v/ith him, or to drink water at his 
place. Again he never induced any one to join the T. S. 
to which he owed his coining to India, and always insisted 
upon his pupils trying to reverence their elders. I always prided 
myself on being one of his special pupils. I asked him many 
times to allow me to join the Society, but he always refused. 
His spirit of self-sacrifice, his devotion to his ideals, his willing¬ 
ness to serve India, opened the eyes of many to India’s need, 
and we began to take interest in the college as one of the 
channels through which mother India is served. We formed 
a Deputation Committee under his guidance and went out 
during the vacations to collect money for the college, as it 
was sorely in need of it, and we collected about thirty or 
forty thousand rupees. It was in these tours that he showed 
us what he truly is ; nothing daunted him from work. 
Rain, the hot June and July sun, travelling all night, food ill- 
cooked, ill-served, often an hour or so late, all were endured 
by him with cheerfulness and happiness in his zeal for the 
cause. For a European habituated to all sorts of modern 
comforts, all the trouble of collecting money with the 
attendant discomforts involved considerable sacrifice. 

I remember how at Saharanpore we were accommodated 


in a newly built bungalow, the floor of which was like a relief 
map. It was very difficult to sleep on the floor in spite of 
our heavy bedding. We had procured two beds, one for him 
and one for his aunt, the kind, gentle, loving Miss Arundale ; 
but we could not induce him to sleep on one of them. He 
said : “ My dears, I am going to sleep on the floor as you are .’ 5 
It was only after a very Igreat discussion that we prevailed 
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pon him to use the bed. As the college was rapidly rising 
and coming into prominence, naturally there was a great 
demand for education in Benares. But the college being 
poor it could not afford a separate building for the school 
department ; nevertheless a special school building was indis¬ 
pensable. Mr. Arundale accordingly came forward and 
said: “If the college is willing to build a new school 
building, I will try to undertake to help to collect 
money for its erection.” The big fine building the college 
now possesses is a witness to his activity, zeal and earnest¬ 
ness. All the rooms have now their marble tablets 
testifying to the generosity of donors throughout the country. 

When the Prince of Wales was to come to Benares the 
collector had given a block to the C. K. C. near Godowlia 
so that the students might see the procession. The college 
had to provide its own forms for the students. As there 
was so much work to be done in the college that the 
college servants could not be spared, and further we could 
not hire men as they had become scarce at that time, the 
man who had conveyed the benches to the stand came back 
and told Mr. Arundale that he could not find men to unload 
the carts and put the benches in proper order. Mr. Arun¬ 
dale who was just going to his bungalow for tea after a 
hard day’s work in the field, attending to the arrangement 
ordered his carriage at once and beckoned to some of us and 
drove to the place, and spent full two hours in unloading 
and arranging the benches. We came back, home with 
our hands torn and bleeding as we had to lift some 
very heavy chowkies. The year 1908 was a year 
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he had become very unpopular owing to ill- 
feeling between students of different provinces, which was 
very great, and on account of increased trouble with 
regard to the question of the partition of Bengal. This 
unpopularity was due (i) to the fact that he was very stern 
with the display of provincial jealousies, (ii) to the fact that 
he did not approve of the students coming to the college 
in mourning for the partition day as the college had to be 
kept free from party politics, (iii) to the tact that some of 
the members of the college backed by outsiders who knew 
nothing about the life here, wanted an Indian vice-principal, 
and did not want him who was Head-Master, still less a 
European. Further the school students did not like his going 
to the college for he was very dear to them. But the way m 
which he met this unpopularity and disapproval of his pupils 
showed the true servant of man and a devoted -wed-wisher of 
India. . He met distrust with confidence, ridicule and slander 
with praise, and hatred with love. In 1908 some of us 
went to Adyar with him to attend the theosophical conven- 
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iion. The care he took of us during that long journey is 
beyond description. At Adyar one night after hearing an 
inspiring lecture from our beloved President, he came to our 
room and sat for a long time as if in a trance, and then he 
suddenly came otft of his dream and spoke to us for a whole 
hour That v/as a sermon which aroused in us a sense o: 
the" realities of tMttgS, for he told us how Mrs. Besant 
had spoken of the coming of a great World-Teacher, 
an .i t he deep impression made upon him soon communicated 
itself to us. He often gave places of trust to his students 
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^jjtf^when asked by outsiders why he took this course, he 
would reply: “I want my young men to train themselves 
for greater responsibilities and wider work, and unless they 
are trained properly and are put in charge of smaller res¬ 
ponsibilities now, they will not be able to lead in the future, 
and India sorely needs leaders.” I do not think that there 
is any single student who does not owe something to him. 
He is a true leader and a worthy disciple of that great 
soul who is the life and soul of the C. Ii. C. and the 
inspiration of thousands over the world, I mean our revered 
mother Mrs. Annie Besant, 

On our walks we often saw him picking up 
pieces of glass or throwing aside bricks that some 
poor way-farer may not hurt his feet. Near the college 
there is a small hall where itinerant, poor people often 
come and live for a short time. Once two women 

were attacked by cholera. The moment he heard of this 
he ran up to the spot, and had one of the womeiv sent to 
the hospital, and afterwards saw to the funeral of the one 
who died, himself paying the expenses. Once a student 
had some difficulty with the police, so, as students have free 
permission to use his bungalow as their home, the boys rushed 
into his bedroom where he was sleeping and woke him up. 
On hearing of the case he slipped on a coat and slippers and 
ode hurriedly on a broken bicycle to the police court. His 
first thought was to save his student from trouble, and he 
little heeded his attire or personal comfort in the affair. 
There are some other students who owe their entire future 
career t q him. Either he saved them from political troubles 
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into which they had plunged, or from the throes of poverty 
and illness, and he has given them education by which they 
will later be able to earn their own living. Once a poor 
woman v/as knocked down by a fast running ekkha and 
broke her leg ; one could not help seeing the love and sym¬ 
pathy which came out from him to the poor woman ; while 
the others were merely looking on he tore his new silk kurta 
into pieces to make bandages. Strange powers, which now-a- 
days exist so rarely, come when the strongest impulse in a mail 
is that of service, and show themselves in those who are 
willing to forget themselves in the service of their fellow- 
beings, And as Mr. Arundale’s one desire is to serve all 
around him without keeping anything back, he inherits some 
of these wonderful powers which are dying out under the 
sway of egotism. And these powers began to manifest 
very often in him, among which may be mentioned the 
wonderful healing power. I have seen terrible colds, agoni¬ 
sing neuralgia, acute and shooting pains, disappearing under 
his magic touch. I have an experience of it which will not 
be out of place to mention here. Mr. Arundale was going 
to Chupra for tiie Behar Theosophical Federation, and as Mr, 
V. R. Samant, one of the workers in Benares and a very 
enthusiastic member of the Society, was to go with him, 
Mr. Gurtu’s carriage came with Mr. Arundale’s luggage 
to fetch Mr. Samant. I also got in in order to see 
them off at the station. As we had to take Mr. Gurtu 
with us, we asked the coachman to drive to the school 
where he was working though the school was closed. 
The coachman drove the horse at a tremendous speed and 
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et the carriage near the school gate ; fortunately the shaft 
went into the iron railings of the door, otherwise we. should . 
have had a very bad accident. It was a very narrow escape 
indeed, but we were saved from serious injury. Mr. Samant 
got a wound in the head, and as he could not proceed to the 


railway station, I put all the luggage on an ekkha and 
proceeded to the station. I reached just in time and staggered 
into the train, as all my nerves were unstrung owing to the 
shock. Before the train reached Moghul Sarai, Mr. Arun- 
dalc had calmed my nerves by gently pressing his hand on 
my head and back, ^fter a short time I began to feel some 
pain in my right hand, and it slowly began to bend near the 
wrist joint in spite ot me. The pain was so acute and in¬ 
tense that I began to cry and became so restless that it was 
impossible to sit in one place. Here Mr. Arundale’s 
wonderful powers came to my rescue. He practically took 
away all the pain, save that which remained owing to the 
twitching of the muscles. 


It will be no exaggeration to say that his whole life 
is a benefit to all who are connected with him. His students 
get the best example from his life and receive the best 
advice, the most bounteous hospitality, and tenderest care in 
case of distress. He bestows on his immediate surroundings 
such a brotherly blessing of love and protection, as can never 
be thought of by those who receive it without veneration and 
thankfulness. 

Before finishing this, I must add one more thing which 
far exceeds the others. Dear friends, if a kind action is 
done to you and if you reply in kindness, it is no moje than 
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v a ^mnion human virtue, but to repay evil by good is indeed 
a virtue. And this is what I have found in our dear elder 
brother very strongly. I have seen students who have caused 
much trouble, who have taken advantage of all that is 
done for them, and who have caused him great anxiety 
because of their want of harmony, going to him in their time 
of need, with shame on their faces. They hang about his 
room outside, he comes out, and full of sympathy says, 
“ What can I do for you?” “ Sir,” a stammer, “I 
am very sorry, but I cannot pay my examination fee, I am so 
poor.” He goes in, pulls out a drawer, takes out some money, 
perhaps more than is necessary, puts it in the student’s 
hands, sends him away, and avoids him for days and days, 
lest the student should get an opportunity to thank him. 

Our Scriptures say : 

“The sign of true greatness and purity of soul is that even 
your enemies come to you when in need.” 


KRISHNALAL, 
(Second Tear 


Mr. Arundale and his students. 

It was some eight or nine years back that I saw Mr. 
Arundale for the first time at my brother's place in Allahabad, 
He was sitting there in a room with my brother and a few 
of my other relatives when I was summoned for an intro¬ 
duction to him. At first I did not like to go, as I did not 
know anything of English, and thought that a European 
would very naturally look down upon a lad who was grown 
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d yet knew nothing of English ; and moreover I was 
very much prejudiced against Europeans. But when I went 
into the room, I was very much pleased, encouraged, and 
•surprised. I can give no reason as to w r hy I was pleased. 
Only this much I can say, that the moment I saw him a 
feeling of affection rushed forth from my heart. But en¬ 
couraged I felt, because he did not attach any importance 
to my ignorance of the English language $ and surprised, on 
account of his unexpected behaviour. Due to these obvious 
reasons I thought very highly of him, and the first impres¬ 
sion about him was that he was a kind and loving-hearted 
man : and unlike many other Europeans he loves the Indians 
also. So all that I had heard against his motives in coming 
to India, T thought to be untrue ; because no such motive, 
as I had heard, could be there where affection dominantly 
existed. And in the end I concluded that the only motive 
could be to serve India on account of his affection for her 
people ; because the next step after affection is service. 
And as I was thinking in this way, there came the time for 
him to depart, which I in my mind did not approve of. 
And just after he went away, I asked my brother for per¬ 
mission to come to Benares and read in the C. H. C. school. 
I wanted to come here simply because I thought that the 
school of which the Head-Master was so good must also be 
good, and that there I would be able to enjoy myself better. 
But it was rather a long time before I could come here. 
And after all when the prospect of my good luck approached, 
I came here to be nearer to him. But I was rather disap¬ 
pointed because unluckily for me and luckily for the college 
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the Vice-Principal. I 
consequently thought that I would not get much chance 
to be with him, because he would concern himself mostly 
with the college students. But my disappointment vanished 
when I saw him mingling much with school students and 
taking a great interest in them. I always used to take 
delight in his company, as I still do, and, therefore, whenever 
I saw him I used to run up to him unnoticed, as I thought, 
and stand somewhere near him. I always used to 
watch his play. And one day when there was a match and 
he was also a player, I went with a great expectation to see 
his play, thinking that, it being a match, he would play his 
best, not for the sake of his personal reputation, but for the 
reputation of the college ; because I was quite sure that 
he was above personal reputation, and that it did not even 
to the least degree .matter to him. And, now, as the match 
was just going to commence, the captain began to arrange 
the field. I here l was rather astonished to see his implicit 
obedience towards the captain ; and ihis taking for granted 
whatever the referee decided. And besides all this, unlike 
most players whoar .* hurt and then try to revenge themselves,, 
he was always forgiving. When the match was over, the 
result being, favourable, he was not at all elated with victory ; 
and in another match the result being unfavourable he was 
not at all depressed by failure. 

After these two matches I really began to respect him 
for these good qualities, and my only desire then, was to 
make myself fully acquainted with him. It was not at all 
difficult, because he himself was an associating person. 
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henever I use the verb “was” it must be assumed that 
the phrase *as he still is’ is always applicable after it, but 
i can not very well go on writing this every time). Every 
evening he used to come to the Boarding House, and very 
often went round all the rooms ; so I had a very good chance, 
being a boarder, to come more in contact with him, and I 
always utilised and made the best of the good chances. As 
time went on he knew me better. It was well for me that 


he knew me well. Because he then began to give me, 
whenever I needed, good advice which helped me immensely. 
I then began to realize the real value of my coming here. 
My life which meant to me nothing but enjoyment, now 
. meant to me much. Before that I cared for nothing; I 
always resented even the idea of being called one who serves. 
And I took pride in being considered one of whom 
others are afraid. I wanted to earn money for pomp and 


magnificence. 

But, now, as I liked very much the advice he gave me, 
I wanted to have much more, and so I began to attend his 
lectures regularly. After hearing many of his lectures and 
being greatly inspired by them, I resolved to follow his foot¬ 
steps. The result of which has been that to-day I 
take pride in serving others. I seek no more merely for 
enjoyments in my life, but for opportunities to sene. I do 
not want to earn if it is not for the service of others. And 
there is no greater happiness to me than the capacity 
to help and serve, which I find ever increasing. 1 no 
more take pride in being considered as one of whom others 
are afraid, but I take pride in the contrary. It is in this 
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y that on account of him my life has been changed from 
bad to good, useless to useful, and from indefinite to definite. 

But such is not the case only with me, but also with 
many others and specially students, because of his keen 
interest in them. And it is, therefore, that he is so much 
valued by them. I dare say that there is not a single 
student who does not value him for his usefulness. This is 
very clearly seen whenever he goes to England. There is 
no true heart that does not feel the separation; and how 
much the separation from a man is felt, depends to a 
very great extent upon how valuable he has been. And 
when I go on to consider his affection not only for the stu¬ 
dents but also for others, I do not know where to begin and 
where to end. However, a rough idea of it may be 
given by the influence he exercises on them. It is 
really very great, and so great that no sacrifice for 
him is too much in the case of any student. And how 
much a man is really influential depends on how affection¬ 
ate he is. There is one thing more which gives a fair idea 
of his affection, and that is the sort of feeling in the heart of 
every single student—that Mr. Arundale is his own and that 
he loves him very much. It can be due to no other thing 
than his deep love for them, which makes them think so. 

I can say no more about others, lest I may fall into 
inaccuracy. But so far as I am concerned, I may say that 
to mq he means a great deal. I think him tQ be a very 
strong pillar of support against which any onq may lean in 
his most critical times when he has no other support. I 
think of no difficulty that may ever come in my way, he- 
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I am sure that he is there to help me in every possible 
way. And I conclude by saying that to me he is the one 
source of inspiration. 


SAME HU SARAN, 

(X Class). 


fir. Arundale’s tolerance. 


Four months more, and Mr. Arundale will have retired 
from the Principalship of the Central Hindu College. To 
most of us, the loss will be personal, for he is not only our 
Principal but our best friend and counsellor. He is loved 
by us because he loves with a deep and genuine love ; he is 
trusted because he trusts us ; he is held in high esteem and 
respect by us for we cannot help having genuine esteem, 
respect and admiration for one who has given the best of 
what lie has to our service. 

I have been in the institution for the last four years, and 
I have been on the best and most intimate terms with him. 
Personally, therefore, I am under a deep debt of gratitude, 
for I feel that I should have been a much worse man than 
I actually am but for Mr. Arundale’s always kindly, pure 
and loving advice and guidance. I should not, however, 
like to be autobiographical ; but any one who has come into 
contact with Mr. Arundale will have observed his readi¬ 
ness not only to give pure and healthy advice to his students 
at all times, but a constant endeavour to give such advice 
as will really help and benefit the student. He has intense 
sympathy with weakness, and he does not get angry with 
his students for their faults, but he tries, on the other hand, 
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make them feel that they have the power to be good if 
they possess the will to be good. His advice is always 
practical and sympathetic. To put yourself into the posi¬ 
tion of those seeking advice is not an easy task, but this is 
exactly what Mr. Arundale always tries to do. Is it, then, 
anything to be wondered at if Mr. Arundale’s students have 
trust and confidence in him, and pay back in a small 
measure the immense love that he has for them ? 


Mr. Arundale again has a strong personality of his own. 
He is absolutely independent in thought and. action, 
and, whatever he feels, he expresses strongly, regardless 
of public praise or blame. And this quality of an indepen¬ 
dence in thought and action, which implies an indifference 
to public criticism, has not failed to make itself felt by his 
students, for we have learnt through him that to be 
serviceable w r e must think and' speak out boldly, when 
it is our duty to do so, even though we may have to offend 
people whose good opinion we probably covet. 

Another marked feature of Mr. Arundale’s character is 
his broad-mindedness. I have already said that he expresses 
whatever he feels strongly, but I have never met another 
man who is more charitable towards his opponent—and who 
is more ready than Mr. Arundale to acknowledge the good 
that there is in his opponent? I speak from personal 
knowledge when I say this. 

What more can I say that has not already been said 
about his relations with his students ? He loves us all; he 
Ins a kind word for every one of us • he has given the best 
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what he had and ihas to our service. In return, he has 
our love and our gratitude. 

Of the purity of Mr. Arundale’s life it is not for me to 
speak ; suffice it to say that it is beautiful in its simplicity. 
In private life he is gentle, courteous, respectful and in the 
truest sense of the word, a gentleman. To his students, 
he means * the embodiment within himself of what every 
one of them would wish to be like. And now that 
the time has come for George Arundale to lay down the 
reins ol his office, he may justly feel that he has earned well 
•of his students who love him and will ever cherish his 
memory as of one belonging to that noble band of workers 
whom Matthew Arnold has so well and happily designated as 
friends and helpers of mankind. In the Hindu College, his 
work has been to lay the foundations of many a noble 
character, and in his retirement he may rest assured that his 
memory will, long after he is gone, be cherished by his 
students as of one who helped them to an appreciation of 
the life really worth living. 

P. N. SAPRU, 

(Second Tear Qla^s). 


Go S. Arundale. 

Mr. Arundale, after ten years of good work in the 
Central Hindu College, is going away from us. When 
asked to write something about his life and work in the 
Central Hindu College, I gladly accepted the offer because, 
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well-known, giving expressions to one’s feelings, what¬ 
ever they be, is always a source of great relief. I take my 
pen, therefore, without expecting that I -hall do justice either 
to his work or to himself, but only to record my own impres¬ 
sions about them, inadequate as these expressions of a sincere 
regard are bound to be. My acquaintance with him has- 
been a long and close one. It is six years since I joined the 
Central Hindu Collegiate School of which Mr. Arundale 
was then the Head-Master. Six years is a long time, a 
tenth of a life almost, and still looking back over them it 
seems but yesterday that I joined the Central Hindu College, 
and I am sure these six years are among the happiest I have 
spent and ever shall spend, and I can, with truth, say that a 
fair portion of all the benefits that I have derived from 
being in this, our dear Alma Mater, has been due to 
Mr. Arundale. 

It is not at all necessary to agree with Mr. Arundaie in- 
all hib opinions and ideas or to accept him as an infallible 
teacher in order to admire him, to respect him, to love him. 
I, for one, differ very much from him as regards many of 
his most valued ideas and principles, and yet for all these 
years, and they are not few, that I have known him, I have 
respected him as a Principal and loved him as a friend. I 
shall try to put in a few words some of the reasons why my 
heart goes out towards him. 


Imagine an Englishman fresh from the University, coming 
to a strange land, the ideas and the customs of which are 
’Cry far from resembling any of his own, adapting himself 
to his new environments and changing most materially all 
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previous modes of life to make them in consonance with 
his new surroundings! While trying to estimate Mr* Arun- 
thue s achievements in this respect we must bear in mind the 
Englishman’s dogged persistence in maintaining the super¬ 
iority of England and every thing English, and looking 
down on all that is not included in that category! We 
must acknowledge that Mr. Arundale managed, in a very 
short time, to root out all the prejudices of his race and 


nation, and really to understand and, therefore, to love India, 
her people and her institutions. This is, in my opinion, 
what has made his work of real value. 

The next point on which I would like to dwell is his 
whole-heartedness. He employs all his time, energy, thought 
and even money to the work he takes up. Having once taken 
up the work of the Principal, every one who has had any 
occasion to come into contact with him, must be aware of his 
devotion to the work and the keen interest he takes in 


everything that concerns the students or the college. 

It would not at all be out of place here to say a 
tew words about his great charity. It often happens that 
in the outward glamour we lose sight of the real greatness 
with which one may be endowed,. and though Mr. Arun 
dale’s speeches arc applauded, his real greatness lies not 
so much in delivering inspiring, eloquent addresses as in 
the little, unknown acts of charity, performed even at the 
expense of personal comforts. 

Those that have ever worked under Mr. Arundale 
and, most of all, his students, will long cherish the sweet 
memory of his kindness and geniality. He is ever willing 
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^g^pelp, as much as iic possibly can, the many people tR 
go to him in their difficulties. But the people who will 
miss him most are the boarders. He takes a parental interest 
in their doings and their welfare. Boarders will always 
remember the way Mr. Arundale spent hours and hours, 
even late at night beside a sick bed, comforting, consoling, 
cheering and inspiring. 


I end my little contribution here. I have not written 
this because I thought it would help anybody or that it was 
at all needed. But, as I said, at the very outset, it is 
always pleasant to lay bare one’s heart. I passionately look 
for the day when all the institutions of the land will have 
such as he at their head to build the character and direct 
the thoughts of the students who will be the citizens of 
the 'future and in whose hands shall be the guidance of 
India’s destiny. 

JOTINDRA MOHUN DUTT, 

(Second Tear Qlass). 


Mr. Arundale’s influence in the C. H. C. 

Few people outside Benares know what Mr. Arundale 
really is and how much he means to many young men here. 
It is to record the testimony of his invaluable and silent 
services towards the regeneration of India and the feeling 
of personal gratitude and reverence that we bear towards 
him that this book is being published amidst all the mali¬ 
cious and cruel criticisms that are being unjustly levelled 
against him. 
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^v j shall first say something about the relations that 


between him and his ; students. It is very touching to 
see how he mixes with students, loves them* serves 
them and inspires them to be of greater use to their sur¬ 
roundings. True is it of him that “ he makes their interests 
his interests, their enjoyments his enjoyments, their sorrows 
his sorrows, their troubles his troubles.” No one in the 
C. H. C. is personally acquainted with as many young men 
as Mr. Arundale is—he knows the names of a larger number 
of students than any one else does. People might say that 
•these are trivial matters and that these are of no value, but 
when one tries to look at things more closely, one finds that 
it is those little things that carry most weight, and it is these 
that help him in his power of leadership and in the strength 
to inspire. 

His is not the line of useless metaphysical hair-splitting, 
but that of plain and simple giving pf love and service to 
others in order that they may be made happier. I have used 
the words “plairi and simple,” but when one thinks of it and 
of the way in which our dear Mr. Arundale loves and serves 
us, we find that there is as much science in his love and 
service as there is in any other branch of knowledge* 
People sometimes think that one has only to say that 
one wants to love and serve in order to be helpful. 
But it requires a good deal of tact, carefulness and 
patience to be wisely helpful. r l here is a certain charm 
and loving simplicity in his nature that makes every 
one frank with him. and turn to him lor guidance and 
advice., 
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- quite well known that corporal punishment is not 
allowed in the Central Hindu College, but it is one thing to- 
pass a regulation, and quite another to put it into prac¬ 
tice and work it out. It was only Mr. Arundale who,, 
with his profound love for the boys and with his endless- 
resources, made it possible for corporal punishment to dis- 
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appear from the C. H. C. 

He has endeared himself so much to his students by his 
kind sympathy and loving helpfulness that the love which 
all of them bear to him irrespective of opinions and beliefs 
can be seen by the enthusiasm the members show at any ot 
die meetings of the “Brotherhood,” which has been recently 
started in the C. H. C. 

As regards the outer activities of the college, it might 
be said without the slightest exaggeration that all of them have 
been either directly started by him or by his inspiration. 
People sometimes complain that too many movement 
are started in Benares, and they say that they arc of no use 
because very few people take them up. It is true that few 
people take up movements, but the attitude with which they 
started and the earnestness of purpose which they carry 
with them is clearly shown by the following remark which 
Mr Arundale once made : “Not one movement is started 
fhac is useless, if it has stirred up at least one struggling soul 
to greater steadfastness on the path of love and service ” 

The outer activities of the college, many-sided and use¬ 
ful though they be, are nothing compared to the inner 
and silent work of helpfulness that is done by Mr. Arundale, 
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te immense accession of new life and vigour that 
have characterized the C. H. C. of late, has been due 
to the unflagging energy, the unwavering one-pointed- 
ness and devotion of our dear leader. Not one minute of 
the day passes when he is not thinking of one student or 
another and how best to help him. It does not mean that 
he is always thinking how to bring every one round to recog¬ 
nise his ideals or his views on all points. On the contrary, 
he combines in himself both the qualities—that of passionate 
devotion to his leader and ideals, which acts as a stimulus to 
his actions, and that utter unselfishness in love which doee 
not allow his beliefs to come in the way of giving help 
to others. 


In no institution in India, do students from such different 
parts and of such varying temperaments come together, and 
it is difficult indeed to guide and inspire such different types* 
Yet the one peculiar characteristic of Mr. Arundale is that 
by his intense love for all, he wins confidence from all his 
students, however divergent their opinions may be from his 
own. 

Every student finds in him some quality which he can 
emulate, and it is his utter forgetfulness of self in the service 
of others that makes all love and trust him to such an extent. 

I do not want to say any more of his love, because it is 
not a thing to be described but to be felt, and those on 
whom his love has been showered know full well how pro- 
found it is. 

As regards Mr. Arundale’s attitude towards his superiors, 
cone cannot fail *o notice the utmost trust and devotion that 
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fie has for Mrs. Besant. He is one of those to whom 
personal ideals are the most attractive, as it needs must be 
to all in whom the love nature is dominant. It has often been 
suggested that this utter trust in a leader causes degeneration 
oi the intellect and does not give it scope tor growth. As 
far as experience goes it has been quite the contrary. A 
general in an army does not pause to discuss with his 
soldiers. He issues general orders; in carrying out the 
plan, in the development of the details, the soldiers have as 
much scope for originality and intelligence as could be 
desired. As a matter of fact, when one is following a leader 
one finds a great inspiration to love and to serve, and one 
is content that a greater knowledge will be brought to bear 
on any subject, than could he himself. 

It is this personal ideal that inspires so many young men 
in Benar.es to greater usefulness and energy, and it is this, 
that has, as if by a magic wand, brought together so many 
young men in Benares, with common ideals, common hopes 
and aspirations, ready to go anywhere and do anything for 
the sake of service. 

In the end, I wish to say that whatever may be said of 
Mr. Arundale anywhere else, those in Benares, whom he 
has guided on the path ot service, will ever remain grateful 
and attached to him, and that nowhere else will he find 
warmer and more loving hearts beating in unison with his. 
India will lose one of her most valuable workers when Mr. 
Arundale leaves the C. H. C. next year for other work, but 
those who know and love him most know that India 
’will ever remain dear to his heart and that his work in. 
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greater glory and 


happiness. 

Thus do we study the growth of a soul, that “meant 
business” from the very beginning, when we look at the 
jite of Mr. Arundale, and truly has he made us witness 
“nature rejoicing, when one more of her children enters 
the stream and is made safe for ever.” 


YADUNANDAN PRASAD, B. Sc. 


Mr. Arundale and his students. 

It was in April, 1905, that I had the privilege of joining 
the Central Hindu College at Benares. I had gone there 
a few days before the re-opening of the college, and took 
my admission into the Central Hindu College Boarding 
House under the paternal care and solicitude of Pandit 
Chheda Lai. The C. H. C. School had re-opened, and 
many students —old and new —had joined the Boarding 
House. I was more or less a perfect stranger to the place 
and its surroundings; but the kind treatment which was 
accorded to me both by the students and members of the 
staff soon made me feel quite at home in that national insti¬ 
tution. It was at about five in the afternoon that looking 
from the upper storey of the Boarding House, I beheld a 
figure at once inspiring and attractive. To make an honest 
confession, I was not prepared for the sight. I saw a 
European gentleman, followed by a number of students, 
making his way to the platform situated in the court- 
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There, to my utter 
surprise, he took his scat on one of the benches placed there, 
side by side with students. His presence there attracted 
students from all sides of the Boarding House, many 
of them hurried down from the upper storey, and soon was 
established on that platform a happy group with Mr. Arun- 
dale as the central figure. The idea of a European mixing 
so freely with Indian students was extraordinary. An 
irresistible impulse led me to that place, and as soon as 
Mr. Arundale saw me I was introduced to him by a 
student standing by as a “new student.” Mr. Arundale 
received me very kindly, shook hands with me and made 
kind enquiries about myself, the district I came from, and 
the class I intended to join in the college. He further 
asked me if I was comfortable, and wished me to prove 
worthy of the college. I he frank and sincere manner 
in which he exchanged views with students, the great 
encouragement he gave to the students to state their views 
without any reserve or restraint, and the most loving manner 
in which he tried to explain to them his own views, all 
these impressed me much, and came to me as a rude a- 
wakening. For the first time, I realised that gentleness, 
kindness, and courtesy were not divorced from Europeans, 
and that they also can love Indians and sympathise with them* 

It is to Mr. Arundale that I owe my correct estimate of Eng¬ 
land and Englishmen; it is to him that I owe my knowledge 
of the bright side of an Englishman’s character. 

Each succeeding day of my three years’ stay at the 
Hindu College brought fresh proofs and indications of the 
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our Motherland, of his 
sincere interest in the welfare of students, of his genial and 
loving nature, of his kind indulgence of the short-comings 
of the students, and of his constant endeavour to place the 
ideals of service and patriotism before us. Though Mr* 
Arundale had nothing to do with me in his official position, 
being then the honorary Head-Master of the C. H. C. 
school, I felt drawn to him closer and closer day by day, 

I felt the force of his inspiring personality, which was always 
exerted to make us w T iser, abler, and more useful. I had 
the privilege of working with and under Mr. Arundale in 
the college, and had therefore the best opportunity of 
studying him, his views, and endeavours. I have not the 
slightest hesitation in stating that to Mr. Arundale the 
students of that institution and the institution itself owe a 
good deal. In the class-room and outside it, in the field, in 
debating societies, during the evening walks, in the Boarding 
House Mr. Arundale always tried to inculcate the highest ideals. 

He has a most fervent faith in the future of India, and he 
lost no opportunity to impress on us our duties and obliga¬ 
tions as citizens of the Empire. In this short note, it is 
impossible for me to refer to the various activities started by 
Mr. Arundale to train students’ powers of organization, 
in the conscientious discharge of duties and responsibilities, 
and so on. In short, Mr. Arundale has been to us—the 
•students of the Hindu College—philosopher, guide and 
friend. He knows most of the students by their respective 
names, and they are never afraid of reposing full confidence 
in him, never afraid to bring their difficulties—private* 
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domestic, and so on—to his notice. Mr. Arundale has an 
open heart and an open purse for the students. Nobody knows 
—except those from whom it cannot possibly be kept back — 
how many students receive pecuniary assistance from this 
great friend of India. 

The esteem and affection in which Mr. Arundale is held 
by the .students was very prominently manifested when he, 
in the year 1907, went to England on a six months’ holiday, 
after having served the college and through it India for 
five years, with a devotion and earnestness unique in the 
annals of the Hindu College. Students vied with one 
another in doing what little they could to mark their gratitude 
and love towards this selfless worker. When Mr. Arundale 
came back home, after a well-earned rest of six months, he 
was accorded a welcome, the sincerity of which cannot be 
questioned. During the ten years that Mr. Arundale has 
been in Benares engaged in his work of love, he has won the 
hearts of thousands of students by his uniform courtesy and 
kind solicitude for their welfare. The idea that Mr. Arundale, 
has the duty of severing his connection with the college he so 
fondly loved, nourished and served, in April next, is shocking 
to them. I for one, cannot bring myself to view it without 
serious misgivings as to the future of the college. What will 
the Hindu College be without the one who has given his 
best most ungrudgingly for its advancement ? Our only 
consolation is that Mr. Arundale is not going to sever hi> 
connection with this country ; after some years, he is expected 
to come back to us, perhaps to terve this country better, in a 
more unrestricted way. 
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^^Tcannot adequately express the great debt of gratitude 
I owe to Mr. Arundale. He has been a source of very 
great inspiration to me as to many others, and I owe to him 
whatever is best and ennobling in my nature. 

I should be failing in my duty if I bring this hasty 
note to a close without referring to the services rendered by 
Miss Arundale to the college. She has been not only 
the adopted mother of Mr. Arundale, but has been equally 
so, if not more, to the students. Wc cannot be too grate¬ 
ful to her for the care with which she has brought up 
Mr. Arundale—who has meant so much to us these many 
years—and also for her motherly love and affection for the 
students of the college. Her affectionate nature and genial 
temper have always exercised a most wholesome' influence on 
all who have come into contact with her. I have never seen 
her disturbed or ruffted ; she always talks to the students and 
children studying in the Hindu College and Girls’ School 
with a kindness and courtesy peculiarly her own. May the 
Lord of Kashi bless them and spare them long to serve 
our motherland ! 


P. P. SHARMA. 
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Mr. Arundale’s Sympathy. 




As I sit down t write about Mr. Arundale, following the 
example of those who have written about him so well and 
so adequately, I find that I cannot do full justice in present¬ 
ing him to the reader, who has already read some accounts 
of him in the preceding chapters of the book. But 
X feel within an anxiety pressing me on to attempt 
to say something about one who means to me so much. It 
is very difficult, and very improper, if I may use the expres¬ 
sion, to write about a person whom one dearly loves and 
reveres, but there are times when this is necessary. Such 
is the present time. It is well, therefore, that I should also 
add my feeble voice to the utterances of so many of my 
•friends in expressing my gratitude at this time when he lias 
been so much misunderstood. 

I am one of the very few old boarders here at present, 
and my testimony as to Mr. Arundale’s love for his students 
will have its value. It is based on experience and on noth¬ 
ing else. Now there stands before me Mr. Arundale pure 
and simple divested of all his official relations with the 
college. He appears to me a lovable and loving friend, 
a friend in need. He may be very loyally devoted to his 
work, as undoubtedly he is ; but what appeals to me in his 
character is his sincere affection for his pupils and colleagues, 
I love him because of that. His affectionate nature began 
to dawn upon me with my entrance into the school. 
As a boarder I came to know him better through my friends 
who were very fond of him, and whose room it was his 
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visit at least once a day. Thus we were bro 
together in close relationship through common friendship. I 
thank my friends, but particularly those who contributed to* 
this my happy, eternal, personal tie with h’m. 

It seems to me now, as I look upon the past years in the 
light of the present knowledge, that it has ever been his 
earnest desire to know his pupils and their difficulties, so 
that he may be of use to them. In the beginning I thought' 
that he was intimate with only a few students and that he 
did not much care, one way or the other, for other students. 
Slowly and gladly this conception of mine gave way to what 


I call a better understanding of his nature. He used these 


few students of his only as a means to understand others. 
He has his own queer ways of coming into contact with 
his students. One of the ways which seems to me to be 
significant I shall presently describe. He would leave pur¬ 
posely his hat or his pipe, or his tobacco pouch, on the seat 
of the student whom he wishes to understand. This 
was, in the early years of his Head-Mastership. The student, 
of course, would reverently pick it up and go to his 
superior to hand it over, glad to have an opportunity 
of knowing him personally. But this seemingly coid 
superior would walk quietly to a less busy place as if he did 
not notice the approaching student, and there he would 
stop abruptly turning to the student to receive his apparently 
forgotten article. There he is face to face with the student 
whonl he wants to study and to understand. He would' 
thank him very politely and request him to sit reside him. 
The student would feel very much flattered, not knowing that 
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'V%T^ejimd all this is working Mr. Arundale’s pure love f< 

It w&s his tobacco pouch that brought me nearer to him 
than anything else. 

One incident impressed me very much. It so happened 
that he asked some of us to go to the city with 
him one evening. None of us thought that we should 
request our Boarding-House superintendent to permit us to 
go to the city as is usually done. Unfortunately the superin¬ 
tendent met us in the city. When we came back from the 
city to the boarding-house he asked us why it was that we 
went to the city without his permission. We replied t ,r 
we were asked to go by Mr. Arundale. Some how r 
other Mr. Arundale came to know of this matter. )Io 
came to the Boarding-House and apologised to the superin¬ 
tendent for asking us to go to the city without his permis-. 
sion. This incident is now full of meaning and significant 
to me as it points out that a man whose chief aim is to 
work for others unselfishly does not mind what happens 
to him.. He would risk all his personal feelings and forego 
all the advantages which his position gave him if he could 
only save others from an awkward situation. Such are the 
promptings of real love. Incident after incident I can 
quote which prove how intense and how unselfish is his 
affection for his pupils. He gives the utmost affection 
irrespective of all return. One more incident, and I 
have done. When our college daftari, Gauri, retired 
after his work in the college, it was Mr. Arundale that 
proposed to the prefects that Gauri should be given before 
other servants some presents in recognition of his honest 
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tke c °M e g e ‘ This shows how alertyhe is to recognise 
, ihe goi jd work °f others, and how happy to remunerate it. 

j t is a series of such small incidents that has enthroned 
lim i n tdle hcart s of his colleagues and pupils alike. I feel, 


i am 


mre, that there is not a single student within the four 


walls < lfr our institution who does not appreciate Mr. 
|£ruml * Ie ’ s work in the institution. I am much in touch 
>• , th, e Students as a Prefect of the college, and I have 
. aid v - tk amazin g interest from some unexpected sources, 
of tiie adm iration for his work in the college. Still 
more i ll1 ' azed would Mr. Arundale feel if I tell him that he 
|ffnot know these students beyond the fact of their 
Wnhershj'i* of the institution. Such then is the impression 
leaves, or. the minds of those who work under him, at the 
*lose of his work in this institution. He has, by his brief 
stay with us, bestowed on us the opportunity of knitting 
our destinies with his which will bring us near him over and 
over again, for lives to come. Mow glad and elated do I feel 
■when I contemplate the bright future, brighter than the 
past, that awaits us all ! Be where he will, and do what 
lie likes, this common karma, that we all here had to share 
rith him tor nearly a decade, out-weighs all that we shall 
perform f.Jr the rest of our lives. This is his contribution 
four lives and it is the most valuable one. However 
Bj c h. I write about him, I know it will all be inadequate, 
-u.d it is on the whole better not to write more because, 
When the heart is full words are few.” 

jajPrufif f 

N. S. RAMA RAO. 


Prefect (Jcurth Tear Class). 







